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AMERICAN POLITICS. 


ORDINARILY the adjournment of Congress is followed by a long pe- 
riod of dulness in the field of politics. This year is an exception to the 
rule. Events of profound interest and significance have followed each 
other in rapid succession since Congress adjourned on the fourth of 


March. It is my purpose to use these events as texts for suggestive 
comment, avoiding, as far as possible, the repetition of well-known 
facts. 

First of all, the municipal election in Chicago, when Judge Edward 
F. Dunne was chosen mayor by a plurality of 24,248, upon a platform 
which committed the victorious candidate to the principle of municipal 
ownership of street railroads, must be regarded as one of the most inter- 
esting political happenings of recent years. My article in the last issue 
of Tur Forum called attention to the popular drift toward federalism or 
governmental control of almost every industry. The election in Chicago 
was only another manifestation of this almost universal feeling. The 
people are becoming weary of contributing to the wealth of great corpo- 
rations without sharing in the profits. The large dividends paid upon 
street-railroad stock, for instance, come from the pockets of the individ- 
uals who ride upon the cars. It is useless to argue with them that they 
enjoy rapid and safe transportation for the nickel which they pay. 
From their point of view, if there is large profit in a multitude of nick- 
els, there is no reason why the municipality should not operate the rail- 
road system as a public institution and not as a money-making corpora- 
tion, and thus reduce the cost of a ride to three cents or even less. 
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In other words, the people are thinking for themselves. The voting 
population in the United States is the most intelligent in the world. 
The time is past when men go to the polls like dumb, driven animals. 
They are reasoning and figuring, and, as might be expected, they take 
a very selfish and practical view. The sentimentality of party devotion 
has almost entirely disappeared. The presidential election of 1896 was 
a triumph of material interests. Thousands upon thousands then drifted 
away from ancient ties of party fealty and obeyed the instincts of self- 
preservation, fearful lest their accumulation, large or small, might be 
adversely affected. The same feeling was paramount in 1900 and 1904. 
The municipal election in Chicago was a logical result of those cam- 
paigns. Elections in the future will be determined by the same cause. 
The voters will consider, first of all, their own interests. They will give 
little heed to platforms and candidates, except as these appeal to personal 
and practical considerations. 

There is truth in Judge Dunne’s statement that the movement in 
favor of municipal ownership of all public utilities has taken deep root 
among the intelligent people of this country. “It is no passing senti- 
ment,” he says. “It is here to stay. Municipal ownership and opera- 
tion of these utilities and governmental ownership of railroads, tele- 
graphs, and express transportation are practical questions, upon which 
the people must pass within a very short time; and the politicians and 
parties who ignore these questions must be prepared for a short-lived 
career before the people.” The movement is based upon the popular 
belief that municipal ownership of public utilities means that the peo- 
ple, and not a few fortunate stockholders, will share the profits. Curi- 
ously enough, the United States Government has done more than any 
other single agency in instilling this belief into the population. During 
the past two or three years, the United States consuls abroad have con- 
tributed an interesting and valuable series of reports upon the various 
phases of municipal ownership in Great Britain; and, almost without 
exception, these reports have been arguments in favor of the system. 
These documents have been widely circulated throughout this country, 
and they have stimulated the idea of municipal ownership to an extraor- 
dinary degree. 

Take, for instance, the report of United States Consul Hamm, upon 
the success of the experiment of city-owned cars in Hull. He empha- 
sizes the cheapness of the fare, namely, one penny on all lines for all 
distances; and he discusses the financial phase with evident approba- 
tion. During the twelve months preceding his report, the gross income 
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was about $445,000; the cost of operation was about $223,000. “This,” 
he says, “left a gross profit of $212,000, and, deducting interest on the 
investment and the sinking fund, left a net profit of $122,000, or an 
average of $12,000 a mile of double track, which went into the city 
treasury.” He admits that wages are lower than in the United States, 
but he points out that the cost of living is less; and the employees, he 
adds, are of an excellent class, fully equal in intelligence and efficiency 
to those employed on any street-car line. He finds many other points 
of favorable comparison, and then he concludes as follows: 


These are the results of the municipalization of city transit in Hull. They give 
American cities a striking proof of the mistake they have made in surrendering their 
streets to private companies, that operate the lines for their private benefit and often 
to the detriment of the public. If the advocates of the municipalization of street- 
car lines in the United States wish a good object-lesson on their side of the question, 
they cannot do better than to study the Hull tramway system. 


If this report stood singly and alone, it might not be entitled to con- 
sideration. As a matter of fact, there are before me a series of similar 
publications issued by the federal Government, and all tending to prove, 
upon the evidence of United States consuls, that municipalization is a 
complete success. Mr. Frank W. Mahin, for instance, reports in regard 
to Leicester that for the first half of 1904 the net profits of the muni- 
cipal gas-works were $110,000; of the electric-light works, $12,500; 
and of the water-works, $44,000. “All this surplus,” he remarks signi- 
ficantly, “goes to reduce taxes or to benefit the public in other ways.” 
From Leeds comes the statement that the operation of the tramways by 
the city authorities for twelve months showed a surplus of over $286,- 
000, “which was turned over to the city treasurer to be used in reduc- 
ing the city taxes.” Advances in wages were given to the employees, 
and every three months bonuses are allowed motormen who perform 
their duties without accident. “So the public,” said the consul, “is 
benefited in two ways — by having low street-car fares and a reduction 
in taxation.” 

Nor is this all. Mr. James Boyle, the United States consul at Liv- 
erpool, has written most entertainingly and instructively concerning the 
development of municipal socialism in Great Britain. We learn from 
him that at the time he made his report there were in Great Britain 931 
municipalities owning water-works, 99 owning the street railroads or 
tramways, 240 owning the gas-works, and 181 supplying electricity. 
Every one knows how far advanced Glasgow is in the matter of muni- 
cipal ownership. It may not be so well known that Liverpool is also 
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one of the foremost cities in municipal socialism. It owns the water- 
works, one of the best systems in the world; it operates the street cars; 
it supplies the electric light and power; it has one of the largest and 
best public-bath systems anywhere, including one of the finest Turkish 
baths in Europe; it provides public laundries for the poor districts; it 
furnishes flowers and plants for the windows in the slums; it sells ster- 
ilized milk for the children of the poor at cost price; it has a salaried 
organist to play its famous municipal organ; it gives municipal lectures 
—and all these in addition to the usual undertakings of municipalities, 
such as parks with concerts, technical schools, etc. The greatest work 
accomplished in Liverpool, however, is that of providing dwellings for 
the very poor in the place of unsanitary buildings, which are demolished 
as fast as possible. 

Further examination into the facts of municipal ownership in Great 
Britain, as presented by our consuls, reveals a condition of affairs of 
which an American public has probably only a most inadequate concep- 
tion. Several towns, such as Doncaster, Chester, and Lincoln, are the 
owners of race courses, from which they derive considerable income — 
sufficient, in the case of the first-named town, to enable the corporation 
to do away with the borough rate. The corporation of Bath owns the 
hot springs, nearly all the cold springs, the famous Roman baths, and 
the pump-rooms, and has recently expended $150,000 in a magnificent 
promenade; Bournemouth owns the winter gardens and the golf links; 
Brighton enjoys a large revenue from its pavilion and aquarium; Col- 
chester owns the Colne oyster fishery; Birkenhead operates a municipal 
ferry system between that city and Liverpool; St. Helen’s supplies ster- 
ilized milk; Southport possesses a municipal amusement park, which 
brings in considerable revenue; and Nottingham, Wolverhampton, and 
Birmingham maintain city sewerage farms, the latter city selling farm 
stock, wool, crops, and milk to the value of $125,000 per year. In 
summing up the results of the experiment in Great Britain, Mr. Boyle 
makes these pertinent suggestions: 


The claim is made that the best-governed towns in Great Britain and the towns 
that have the Jeast taxes are those where municipal socialism prevails. But this 
claim is strongly controverted, especially as to ultimate results; and the opponents 
of muncipial socialism charge against that system a tendency to extravagance, job- 
bery, official indifference, and lethargy; and the broader charge is made that the 
system contracts and paralyzes individual effort and enterprise. Yet it should be 
kept in mind, in connection with this criticism, that municipal socialism has in some 
cases been embarked upon almost out of necessity —as, for instance, in the case 
of the housing of the poor in Liverpool, where private enterprise has not only 
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failed absolutely to solve the problem, but has not even alleviated its most crying 
evils. 

Two observations are appropriate to be made in conclusion: Speaking gener- 
ally, municipal government in Great Britain is honest, intelligent, and energetic; 
and, as a rule, politics has but little to do with the engagement or retention of civic 
employees. 

Not only the United States consuls in England, but also those in 
Canada and Germany have been active propagandists of the municipal- 
ownership idea. The system is spreading in Canada, while in Germany, 
according to Mr. Ernest L. Harris, commercial agent, “there is a very 
strong tendency on the part of the state or municipal authorities, as the 
case may be, to secure control of all the works which contribute in any 
way toward the public welfare.” Mr. Harris helps along the cause by 
remarking that “Government control of all such enterprises has led to a 
great rivalry among the large cities of the empire in striving to be first 
in the application of the newest methods and latest inventions known to 
science.” 

This presentation of the interesting facts concerning municipal own- 
ership abroad is warranted by several considerations. In the first place, 
I do not believe that the American people have anything like an ade- 
quate idea of the extent to which the experiment has been adopted in 
other countries; nor do I think that we, as a nation, have appreciated 
the work which has been done by our consuls in fanning into a blaze 
the slumbering embers of American socialism. Most important of all, 
however, is the probability that this question of municipal ownership 
will become a great political issue in the future. There is already talk 
of a movement in New York City toward municipal control of public 
utilities, and the subject is certain to be uppermost in the minds of 
those who are seeking new rallying cries for the masses of the voters. 
It is already announced that Mr. Bryan purposes next fall to make a 
tour of the world for the express purpose of investigating this question, 
The newspapers, always on the alert for contributions upon the foremost 
topic, are discussing the subject from every point of view; and the Chi- 
cago “Tribune” has already sent abroad one of its most intelligent and 
accurate correspondents, Mr. Raymond Patterson, to gather every possi- 
ble detail of information. 

The leaders of the radical wing of the Democratic party will gladly 
welcome “social democracy ” as a new issue. If they do no more, they 
can point to the spectacle of a Republican administration demanding 
from Congress federal control of railroad rates and to the federal owner- 
ship of transportation facilities in the case of the acquisition of the stock 
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of the Panama railway and steamship lines. The cry for municipal 
ownership will be in harmony with the chorus of denunciation of trusts 
and corporations. It would not be surprising to see Mr. Bryan return 
from his contemplated trip an apostle of municipal and federal owner- 
ship, and prepared, through the accumulation of facts such as have 
already been presented in this article, to present the subject with the 
same eloquence and plausibility which marked his treatment of the sil- 
ver question. 


The tariff question bids fair to be the other principal political issue 
of the near future. During the session of Congress last winter, President 
Roosevelt called attention to the fact that, unless the federal authorities 
were expressly directed to purchase in the United States all the supplies 
necessary in the construction of the Panama canal, it would be more 
economical to make these purchases in the open markets of the world. 
Congress failed to heed the President’s suggestion. With characteristic 
directness of purpose, however, he announced that, as Congress had 
ignored the problem, he purposed to deal with it in a way that appealed 
more forcibly to his sense of duty. In other words, he did not feel jus- 
tified in limiting Panama Canal purchases to the United States and thus 
adding $20,000,000 to the cost of the enterprise. It is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the degree of sensation which this announcement created. The 
“stand-patters ” stood aghast. The President had executed a flank move- 
ment which made tariff revision a certainty. His position was an official, 
authoritative declaration, from the highest possible source, that, through 
the operation of the tariff barrier, American citizens were being com- 
pelled to pay unnecessarily high prices for articles of American manu- 
facture. 

It will be remembered that during the last session of Congress, Rep- 
resentative Babcock, of Wisconsin, and other advocates of tariff revis- 
ion, cited many products of this country which were sold more cheaply 
to the foreign purchaser than to the home consumer. The opponents of 
revision, following the late Senator Hanna’s advice to “stand pat,” pre- 
vented any legislation, and Mr. Babcock and his colleagues were tem- 
porarily hushed. It is easy to imagine, however, the confidence with 
which they will return to the assault when Congress meets in extra ses- 
sion next fall. They will have behind them every thoughtful American 
voter, regardless of party, who will want to know why the policy pre- 
scribed by the President for the rich nation is not also an excellent 
thing for the poor individual. 
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The next Congress will be overwhelmingly Republican. On all 
matters of party policy the majority will be so great that the Democrats 
will hardly deem it worth while to demand a call of the roll. At the 
same time, it is worth while to remember that an unusually large num- 
ber of the members of the next Congress will be new men, who will be 
more apt to follow the leadership of the President than of the coterie 
which will attempt to dominate the attitude of the House upon the 
tariff question. These men will be fresh from the people, as the saying 
is, and they will look upon the subject from a point of view not alto- 
gether satisfactory to the anti-revisionists. The new members from the 
Western States may especially be expected to advocate reform. 

So intense was the feeling created by the President’s action, and so 
earnest was the protest from Speaker Cannon, Representative Dalzell, 
Representative Grosvenor, and other prominent “stand-patters,” that it 
was finally agreed that the ships desired in the prosecution of the canal 
work should be chartered and not purchased, and that only supplies im- 
peratively demanded should be secured. The ultimate determination of 
the Administration’s position is to be left to Congress. This means a 
certain precipitation of a tariff debate in the next session. The Presi- 
dent will, while this is in progress, stand aside, calmly awaiting the 
verdict. If Congress shall decree the purchase of all supplies in the 
American market, without regard to the increased cost thereby entailed, 
the President and the canal commission will accept that decision, but 
will, of course, be relieved from all responsibility. 

In the mean time, we may expect that both revisionists and anti- 
revisionists will gird themselves for the contest. It will be a battle 
royal. For three or four years members of the reform element in the Re- 
publican party have been trying to secure action on the tariff. They have 
argued, and with considerable plausibility, that if the Republican party 
did not correct the manifest inequalities and abuses, the people would 
revolt and place the task of applying the remedy in the hands of the 
Democratic party. It was better, from the point of view of the reformers, 
to have the tariff dealt with in the house of its friends than in that of its 
enemies. All their arguments and efforts were unavailing until Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, by his decisive action, brought his party face to face 
with the necessity for action. The introduction of a resolution in the 
next session, authorizing the canal commission to make its purchases in 
open market, will confront Congress with the issue which it has sought 
to avoid. No longer, like the ostrich, can it hide its head in the sand 
and vainly imagine that all is peace. 
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The discussion of the tariff question and the attempt to solve the 
problem of open-market purchases are, of course, fraught with grave dan- 
ger. The President is not, however, one who believes in weak and 
indeterminate dealing with a vital question. He sees that with the 
growth and domination of the protected trusts a tariff struggle is inevit- 
able. He would grapple with it firmly while a presidential election is 
still a distant event, and thus, if possible, remove a vexatious issue be- 
fore it can do harm to his party. The wisest and most far-sighted Re- 
publicans agree with him. These men will, when the question comes 
before Congress for discussion next session, advocate a thorough revision 
of the tariff, believing that such action will result in intrenching the 
Republican party only the more strongly in popular favor. They will 
be opposed by the men who are wedded to the policy of the highest pos- 
sible duties upon every item in the lengthy tariff schedule, and who 
assert that the higher the tariff the greater is the prosperity of the 
country. The nucleus of this opposition will be the Republican dele- 
gation from Pennsylvania, which has always stood for the principle of 
protection in its extremest form. The members from the Keystone 
State will find some support among their New York and Ohio colleagues, 
with the small delegation from West Virginia also in line. Where else 
can they count upon votes? Not in New England, which is honey- 
combed with revision sentiment. Not along the border States of the 
North, where McCleary, of Minnesota, and other leading Republicans 
have been preaching successfully the doctrine of a lower and more equal- 
ized tariff. Not on the Pacific slope, where the tariff-reform sentiment 
is well advanced. Not in the agricultural States of the Middle West, 
where the outcry against a protection that makes the trusts possible is 
especially emphatic. 

It would seem, therefore, as if the result of the struggle for tariff 
reform would be a victory for those who do not regard the Dingley 
schedules as sacred. It is impossible to predict at this time the exact 
lines along which revision will come, but it is certain that it will not be 
radical, viewed from the standpoint of the free-trader. The people will 
be satisfied if the change prevents the accumulation of great fortunes at 
the expense of the individual consumer, which is the case at present. 
Nobody in this country, with the exception of a few extremists, wants 
the principle of protection abolished. Its record of accomplishment 
will always entitle it to consideration. Consequently, the revision of 
the tariff ought to affect comparatively few items. We can hardly ex- 
pect, however, to be spared the usual juggling with the sugar schedule. 
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Any one who has been closely observant of the progress of tariff legisla- 
tion in Washington knows that the moment the sugar schedule is touched 
is the moment when the door of flagrant stock speculation and conse- 
quent scandal is opened. That is true, no matter whether the Republi- 
cans or the Democrats are in power. Each rumor emanating from the 
Capitol is utilized by the speculators in Wall Street to advance or depress 
sugar stock, while around the national legislature there is an atmosphere 
of the most unhealthy character. No one would object if the profits of 
the sugar trust were diminished with corresponding advance to the con- 
sumer. The fact is, however, that, in the past, when a new tariff bill 
became a law, the trust was always the beneficiary. President Roose- 
velt is a strong, clean man. He must exercise all his strength and pu- 
rity if he wants his party to emerge unscathed from a tariff discussion 
which includes a manipulation of the sugar schedule. 


President Roosevelt has iterated and reiterated his refusal to be con- 
sidered again a candidate for the Presidency. Despite his emphatic 
assertions, several newspapers, and notably the New York “ World,” 
persist in predicting that he will be renominated and re-elected. In- 
quiry in various cities reveals the fact that this feeling is quite preva- 
lent. Mr. Roosevelt’s enormous majority last fall, coupled with the all- 
important fact that he is stronger to-day with the people than ever 
before, places him in a peculiar position. A man with less courage and 
strength of character than he possesses would, in all probability, yield 
to the almost universal desire that he remain in the White House. His 
purpose is, however, so fixed, that it is not worth while, in discussing 
the future, to take his name into consideration. 

Upon whom is his mantle to fall? The question is being considered 
in Washington, despite the fact that it cannot be decided for some time 
to come. It is now certain that there will be at least four active candi- 
dates in the field. Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa, now Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Joseph B. Foraker, Senator from Ohio; William H. Taft, of the 
same State, Secretary of War; and Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, now 
Vice-President — these are the men who are to-day most prominent in 
the public eye as possible candidates. Secretary Shaw will, it is ex- 
pected, leave the cabinet in time to direct his canvass for the nomination, 
and from present developments will align himself with the “stand-pat- 
ters” upon the tariff question. He is a man of much force, and of 
pleasant personality ; he is a good campaigner, and has considerable ex- 
perience in organization. Senator Foraker is one of the best-known 
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Republicans in the United States, able, eloquent, and resourceful. Sec- 
retary Taft has had comparatively little to do with politics. His predi- 
lections have been for the bench, and, it will be remembered, he was a 
federal judge when he was appointed governor of the Philippines. In the 
latter capacity, as well as in his present position, he has developed much 
executive ability; and while it is well known that formerly his highest 
ambition was to become the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, it is now recognized that events may make him turn toward the 
White House. It was significant that he was named as the presiding 
officer of the Ohio Republican State convention. His selection for this 
position brought him, for the first time in twenty years, into active rela- 
tion with the politicians of the State, and there is a unanimous agreement 
as to the favorable impression which he created. He is a man of much 
magnetism and tactfulness, and is universally liked. Vice-President 
Fairbanks, who is, perhaps, the only avowed candidate, is closely iden- 
tified with the agencies which brought McKinley into the White House, 
and it is expected that these relations will be of material assistance to 
him. In addition to these men, there are others who, like Elihu Root, 
of New York, are available and would make worthy candidates before 


the people. In fact, the Republican field is thick with Presidential 
timber. 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge once argued, when he was anxious to 
see Theodore Roosevelt nominated for second place upon the Republican 
national ticket, that the Vice-Presidency would in the future, as in the 
early days of the republic, be the stepping-stone to the Presidency. 
Most people would be apt to take issue with Senator Lodge in his asser- 
tion; but whether it be true or not, it is certain that the man who wins 
the nomination must work for it. In other words, the day has passed 
when any individual, not already President, can expect a nomination 
through the magic of his name. There must be organization of the 
most systematic and thorough character. Except in rare instances, 
where deadlocks have driven a convention hastily to select a hitherto 
unregarded candidate, the successful aspirant has had behind hima 
well-disciplined organization, which has withstood all attacks and by 
its inherent strength has become the nucleus of the requisite number of 
votes. Politics, like everything else nowadays, is a very practical busi- 
ness. The candidate who relies upon sentiment will find himself de- 
serted, while honors are bestowed upon his opponent. Apparently not 
one of the candidates, unless it be Mr. Fairbanks, has as yet attempted 
any organization. All of them, however, are gradually advancing into 
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the limelight. Mr. Taft, as already stated, was the pivot upon which 
revolved the Ohio State convention; Mr. Fairbanks was the central fig- 
ure at the convention of Republican editors, and listened with evident 
pleasure to an indorsement of his candidacy ; Secretary Shaw’s name has 
been formally announced at a dinner attended by his admirers; and 
Senator Foraker is taking an active interest in the question of railroad 
freight rates, which is likely to be more or less political before it is 
finally decided. When the candidates eventually begin their work of 
organization, it will be interesting to watch their methods, and possibly, 
perhaps, to anticipate the result. 


As for the outlook for the Democratic party, not even the most par- 
tial observer can see any solidification of disunited factions. Judge 
Parker, erstwhile Democratic nominee for the Presidency, speaking at a 
dinner in New York, points in one direction, while Mr. Bryan, through 
his newspaper and in various addresses, is headed absolutely opposite. 
Judge Parker urges the Democrats to return to their old moorings. He 
wants “real and recognized principles — not a collection of fads, many 
of them useless and some of them dangerous and opposed to the historic 
position of our organization.” Mr. Bryan, on the other hand, said, in a 
speech at Des Moines, that “the last election proved the folly of the 
attempt to make the Democratic party a conservative party or a com- 
petitor with the Republican party for the favor of the trusts and syndi- 
cates.” Then Mr. Bryan made this interesting statement: “The aggres- 
sive and progressive element —the radical element, if you please — of 
the Democratic party is again in control of the party.” 

Mr. Bryan has supplemented this assertion with the announcement 
that his active participation in political matters of late is due to the fact 
that the radicals are once again in command, and that he is assisting 
them in making “the control of the’ radical and progressive element 
more complete.” He has issued a plan for national organization, urging 
all Democrats to send to him their pledge to attend every primary and 
to use their influence “to secure a clear, honest, and straightforward dec- 
laration of the party’s position on every question upon which the voters 
of the party desire to speak.” This is his initial effort to array his forces 
around him. In an interview at Minneapolis, he said that “what is 
known as the radical wing of the party is, of course, in control now, 
and it is gaining strength every day, so that when the next election 
comes around it ought to sweep the country.” 

Upon the whole, there seems to be ample ground for the statement, 
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which comes from Mr. Bryan’s home, to the effect that he is laying 
plans for capturing the Democratic presidential nomination in 1908. 
In political circles in the national capital he is already regarded as the 
leader of the next Democratic national convention, and it is believed 
that even if he is not the nominee, he will be in a position to name the 
candidate. There is no indication, at present, of any action on the part 
of the conservatives to counteract Mr. Bryan’s industry. Their wing of 
the party is apparently indifferent and is allowing Mr. Bryan to lay the 
foundation for the organization that will dominate the national conven- 
tion. It is no wonder, therefore, that candidates for the presidential 
nomination are not numerous in the Democratic ranks. 


The political upheaval in Philadelphia was one of those popular rev- 
olutions which are not unusual in this country and which may be ex- 
pected when the burden of municipal corruption becomes too grievous 
to be borne. The people of New York will, for instance, drift along 
quietly for many years, indifferently accepting many abuses. Suddenly, 
however, the moment comes when patience ceases to be a virtue ; a wave 
of resentment and indignation sweeps over the community ; and the men 
who have prospered in power are carried into oblivion. This was the 
case with Philadelphia. Not long ago it was characterized by a maga- 
zine writer as “corrupt and contented.” These adjectives have lost their 
application. Philadelphia is stirred by a storm of vast dimensions. 
This will have no effect upon national politics, for Pennsylvania’s Re- 
publican majority is too great to be neutralized by any local condition ; 
but there will be a moral effect in stimulating everywhere the move- 
ment for honesty in municipal administration. 

It is worth while to reprint here a succinct statement of the facts 
connected with this remarkable political revolution : 

In 1897, Philadelphia owned and was running its gas-works. The United Gas 
Improvement Company made an effort to lease and manage the plant, which was 
accepted. The lease was made and is still in operation. It expires in 1927, but the 
city has the right of buying it back in 1907. By the terms of this instrument, the 
company pledged itself to pay to the city all that was collected above 90 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet of gas until 1912, all above 85 cents until 1917, and all above 75 
cents until 1927, when the plant will revert to the city free of charge and incum- 
brance. At present, consumers are buying $1 gas, and the city last year received an 
income of $650,000 from this overcharge. Such was the “gas” situation in Phila- 
delphia when the politicians in power sprung the proposition that the lease should 
be extended until 1980, with the right to charge $1 gas until 1927 and 90 cents there- 
after, in consideration that the company pay to the city $25,000,000 in cash instal- 
ments before December 15, 1907. The excuse offered for the rather remarkable 


transaction was that the city was badly in need of money and could obtain it most 
quickly by this means. 
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The ordinance for the extension of the lease had already passed the 
city councils when the storm broke. Mayor Weaver severed himself 
from the local political “machine ” and allied himself with the indignant 
citizens. He vetoed the proposed legislation. The newspapers, with- 
out exception, opposed the extension of the lease and indulged in almost 
hysterical appeals to the citizens to visit vengeance upon the council- 
men who had voted for the gas trust. As a result of the storm, Phila- 
delphia ought now to have a clearer atmosphere. To make complete 
the work of reform, however, it will be necessary for those who have led 
in the revolution to see that, at the next election, the candidates of the 
“machine ” are not chosen by default. This has been one trouble in the 
past. Men who should have been vigilant in the protection of the 
city’s good name have been indifferent, either refraining from voting or 
following blindly the leadership of a recognized “boss.” Nor must the 
work be left to election day. In the primaries there must be an attend- 
ance of men determined that none but good candidates shall be nomi- 
nated. There must be, in fact, a genuine change of conditions. It 
will take energy, perseverance, and courage, however, to keep forever 
broken the bonds which have enthralled Philadelphia in the past; but 
if these characteristics are shown and the results accomplished, the 
friends of good citizenship will universally rejoice. 


The State campaigns this year are not many in number, but they 
are quite interesting. In Maryland, for instance, a constitutional 
amendment is proposed by the Democrats which will have the effect of 
eliminating the colored voter. It is proposed that Maryland, in other 
words, shall follow the course pursued by Virginia, North Carolina, and 
other Southern States, in disqualifying the negro. If this amendment 
is carried —and it would seem as if the Southern sentiment would 
bring about this result — Maryland will be a Democratic State beyond 
question for some time to come. Outside of this issue, the election 
will have little significance, being confined to the choice of members of 
the legislature and a few minor State officers. In Virginia, on the other 
hand, the interest in the contest centres around men and not principles. 
By the action of the State Democratic convention, the election of a 
United States Senator is now a matter of expression of individual views 
at the primaries. This is a new experiment for Virginia; and the two 
principal candidates for the position —Senator Thomas S. Martin, 
whose term is about to expire, and Gov. A. J. Montague —are now 
engaged in a personal canvass of the State. A governor, a lieutenant- 
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governor, members of the legislature, and other officers will also be 
named at the primaries. The issues are purely local; and, although the 
Republicans have effected a new organization and are talking optimisti- 
cally, the result will be Democratic. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island will elect governors next fall. The 
campaigns will not open until October. Rhode Island has, of late, been 
noted for the narrow margins by which elections have been carried, 
and the election this year will be strenuously contested. The situation 
in Massachusetts has been made somewhat uncertain by the announce- 
ment of the present Democratic governor, William L. Douglas, that he 
will not be a candidate for renomination. It will be recalled that he 
won the governorship last fall by a majority of 56,000, in a year 
marked by a Republican landslide, and his reélection was generally con- 
ceded. It is hardly likely that the Democrats can nominate any one 
who will develop an equal amount of strength among the voters, and 
Mr. Douglas’s successor is’ likely to bea Republican. There will be 
some national interest in the election, owing to the fact that tariff revi- 
sion will unquestionably figure in the campaign. 

In Ohioa governor is to be elected, and the Republicans have already 
renominated Governor Herrick upon a platform indorsing protection. 


In Kentucky there is to be a contest over the United States Senatorship, 
Senator Blackburn, a veteran in national legislation, being opposed by 
Governor Beckham — a situation similar to that which exists in Vir- 
ginia. As the season advances there will be much interest in the may- 
oralty campaign in New York City, an event which always attracts 
national attention. 


Up to the present time, none of the State Democratic conventions 
has been held. The organization of these conventions will afford an 
opportunity to determine the truth of Mr. Bryan’s remark that the radi- 
cal wing of the party is in control. After the election in 1900, the 
conservative faction of the Democrats began to organize in order to con- 
trol the convention of 1904. This situation is now reversed. It is the 
radicals who, under Mr. Bryan, are now working for preliminary victo- 
ries. They hope to control in Rhode Island, they will seek to dominate 
in Massachusetts, and they will make an effort to organize the Ohio 
convention. In the Ohio convention, the two factions of the Democracy 
are led by men of considerable force, and their contests for supremacy 
are always picturesque. 

HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST. 
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THE second quarter of the year 1905 has made history. It has 
seen the Russo-Japanese war brought to an end and the belligerents 
induced to discuss terms of peace through the efforts of the President 
of the United States; it has seen the great foreign minister of France 
forced out of the cabinet; it has seen a dissolution of the Scandinavian 
union. These are momentous events and will have far-reaching effects. 
In becoming the means whereby Russia and Japan were broucht into 
contact, President Roosevelt has taken high rank with the foremost 
diplomatists of the world, and has immensely enhanced not caly his 
own personal prestige, but also the position of the United States in 
world politics. He has done what no European Power has been able to 
do; what Russia’s closest ally and her nearest friend found it impossi- 
ble to do. He has again unmistakably demonstrated that the United 
States has relinquished the traditions of more than a century; that, 
from being a negligible quantity in international affairs it has become 
one of the most important elements in all that goes to make up the 
peace, progress, and civilization of the world. “TI have called into being 
a new power,” said Canning when he proposed the Monroe Doctrine as 
an offset to the Holy Alliance. Curiously enough it was Spain that 
called into being the latent power of the United States. In the space 
of seven years, Europe has seen the United States emerge from its iso- 
lation, its voice and assistance sought, its strength respected and de- 
sired, its counsel deferred to, until to-day Europe stands aside, while 
America brings warring nations to terms. 


Russia’s last hope that she could retrieve her losses and crush her 
opponent was destroyed when Admiral Rojestvensky’s armada went to 
destruction at the hands of Admiral Togo in the Straits of Corea. 
There is a curious blend of sympathy in the character of the Slav and 
the Asiatic. Both to a certain extent are fatalists, but their fatalism 
takes different forms. The fatalism of the Slav is the fatalism of the 
gambler, to whom luck is a god, to whom science is nothing and chance 


everything, who defies mathematics to magnify an aleatory risk; while 
2 
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the fatalism of the Asiatic is only another term for patriotism, cool 
courage, fanatical bravery, and, in the case of the Japanese, careful cal- 
culation of known factors and probable results. Russia sent her Baltic 
fleet to the Far East precisely as a gambler places his remaining dollars 
on the table that has swept away his fortune. Russia had seen her 
troops beaten on land — beaten, whether they fought on the offensive or 
defensive ; beaten, whether they fought behind entrenchments or in the 
open; beaten, whether they outnumbered or were inferior to the enemy. 
Russia had seen her ships destroyed — destroyed by gun fire, destroyed 
by mines, destroyed by strategy; and yet, like the gambler, she was 
superstitiously convinced that the “luck” must at last change and the 
last coin in the purse must bring fortune. On Rojestvensky every- 
thing was staked, and the loss of Rojestvensky means the loss of all. 

As a great military power Russia no longer exists, because a great 
military power under modern conditions must be powerful on‘sea as well 
ason land. Russia is the one great nation that now has no navy, which 
cannot have a navy for many years to come. The mere physical task 
of creating a navy is the work of years; but it is far easier to build ships 
than to make sailors, to train officers, to teach them to know their ships, 
to handle them under all conditions of weather, to make gunners of 
them. Russia can buy ships in the United States, in England, in 
France, in Germany, as well as build them in her own yards; but men 
are not to be bought or raised up at command. From being one of the 
arbiters of the world’s destiny her destiny is now at the mercy of the 
world. 

The current of history and progress has been turned from the West 
to the East by the battle of the Sea of Japan. It is one of the decisive 
battles of the world, fit to rank on sea with Salamis and Actium and the 
destruction of the Spanish armada; with Marathon and Waterloo and 
the Yalu on land. The decisive battles of history are not those in 
which the losses have been heaviest or the captures the greatest, but 
those which have affected the fate of the belligerents, and through them 
the entire world. Had Medina Sidonia routed Howard and Drake, Eng- 
land would have come under the rule of Spain; and what that would have 
meant not only to England but to all the world the history of the past 
three centuries tells us. Had Napoleon defeated Wellington at Water- 
loo, the entire Continent, possibly England as well, would have come 
under the dominion of the Corsican. Had Russia defeated the Japanese 
at the crossing of the Yalu, and driven them back as Hannibal did 
Sempronius at the Trebbia, and Suvaroff the French at the same place 
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two thousand years later, the history of the past year would not have 
been written. Had Rojestvensky, and not Togo, been the victor in the 
Straits of Corea, all the valor and sacrifices of Japan would have counted 
as nothing. 

The moral no less than the political effect of this victory is so tre- 
mendous that the world will not immediately realize all that it means. 
All Asia will be quickened by it. A new pride will be born in the 
Asiatic, who under a deep humility veils a consuming pride. The Asi- 
atic can have no real sympathy for the Aryan; why should he? The 
white man has.laid a heavy hand upon the yellow man and the brown 
man; he has treated him as an inferior, pillaged him, and bullied him. 
Against the might of the white man the Asiatic was powerless, and the 
invincibility of the white man on the sea was a conviction so firmly 
established that no Asiatic dared to believe that it could ever be over- 
thrown. In India and in China, in the Philippines and the Malay 
Archipelago, the defeat of Russia at the hands of Japan will produce 
consequences as yet only faintly to be comprehended. Will they ad- 
vance or retard the progress of the world? It is too early to say; but of 
one thing we may feel certain: if in the Asiatic a new pride is born, if 
there is infused in him a spirit of nationality, if he is no longer content 
to be a subjugated race and takes his place as an equal of the white, 
the world will have gained — gained enormously, even if England should 
lose India, and the United States the Philippines, and China should 
stand as the equal of the other nations. Independence, self-reliance, 
pride of race, courage — these are the qualities that make individuals as 
well as nations great; they are the onl-’*qualities that make a nation. 

Japan already is being warned by tr candid friends not to be too 
arrogant. Why should not Japan be a‘ arrogant as she pleases? Was 
ever England restrained from a display of arrogance? Is modesty such 
a besetting sin of America? Did Germany shrink into obscurity after 
she had thrashed France? Japan may be as arrogant as she pleases, 
provided it is the arrogance of enlightened civilization, the same arro- 
gance that has made England and the United States and Germany great. 
If she merely swaggers and is intoxicated by her own reflection, if she 
becomes the Narcissus among nations, she will go to perdition as surely 
as Russia has gone, that swaggerer among nations, the only one that 
was so enamored of her brute strength that she worshipped it and set it 
above intelligence. ; 


“No wonder they thought him worthy of notice. Every original 
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man of every magnitude is; nay, in the long run, who or what else is? 
But how much more if your original man was a king over men; whose 
movements were polar, and carried from day to day those of the world 
along with them?” 

Thus Carlyle wrote of Frederick the Great, and thus can be written 
of the present head of the House of Hohenzollern, the central figure in 
European politics, whose movements are polar and carry the world with 
him. Although the German Emperor has been under the world’s mi- 
croscope for the last seventeen years, although all his words and actions 
have been dissected and analyzed, his motives examined into, and his 
purposes submitted to every known test, he is to-day as much as he ever 
was an enigma. His motives are more generally misunderstood than 
comprehended, and usually a wrong construction is placed upon his ac- 
tions. The most extraordinary quality of the human mind is the lasting 
effect made by a first impression. 

The first picture of William II projected on the world’s screen was 
the figure of undisciplined irresponsibility. That was the first and most 
lasting impression. Malice and ignorance developed this picture. The 
young King, no longer under the hand of restraint, his own master at 
the time when most men are still serving their apprenticeship, called 
without adequate preparation to the highest place, knowing the mighty 
power he wielded and longing to use it, ambitious, reckless, daring — 
these represented the picture the world had of the successor of the first 
William, under whose iron hand had been forged on the anvil of war 
a nation, and of the gentle F Merick, who all too soon passed “unto the 
kingdom of perpetual night.” w 

But how different has beSa the real from the imaginary! When 
the present Emperor came to tre throne, Germany’s position in the hier- 
archy of nations was not firmly established. She was too young, too 
new, too close to her own creation to command the respect that the 
world pays to age and tradition. She had won her place among the 
great Powers by a coup ; just as a great trader but yesterday ennobled 
may sit among the elect, who in the arrogance of ancestry treat him 
with impertinence tempered with fear; with superciliousness so that he 
shall not presume too much on his power, yet with fear that he may 
exercise that power. Germany had won her way into the council by 
sheer weight, by the one thing that the world has always respected — 
scientific force. When-Moltke stretched forth his hand, and Prussian 
and Saxon and Bavarian moved forward shoulder to shoulder, crushing 
down the power of France; when Bismarck transmuted a score of petty 
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principalities into an empire; when the King of Prussia was crowned 
emperor — the world was compelled to treat Germany with respect even 
if it denied her affection. William II, it was said, knowing that Ger- 
many was still looked upon as “new,” would again show his strength, 
and once more strength would command respect. The world expected 
Germany to make war and waited. 

It still waits. William has not made war, although at times the 
temptation must have been great to have set his mailed legions in mo- 
tion. Without having fired a shot or moved a single soldier, Germany 
has taken her place as one of the great Powers of the earth, one to be 
reckoned with and consulted whenever the political pawns are moved. 
Naturally this has aroused the envy of other Powers. 

The business of government at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury is much like the business of trade. It is brutally selfish business 
all the way through. Every Government has its own interests to serve, 
precisely as every trader’s end is to look upon a fair balance sheet at the 
end of the year. The proprietor of a great department store does not 
necessarily have to drive his competitor into bankruptcy to succeed. 
However, if competition becomes so keen that a competitor goes under, 
that is unfortunate, but one of the incidents of trade. Government is 
business, and it is the business of government to make its people rich 
and strong and prosperous. To enable them to win success, it must 
command respect and fear. The German Emperor, by great ability, far- 
seeing wisdom, and tremendous energy, has won for Germany both 
respect and fear, and has incurred the envy of rivals. The man who 
makes a failure of life runs no risk of being calumniated or envied. It 
is only the great and powerful nation that is disliked and abused. At 
the root of most national animosities is jealousy. The Kaiser has his 
own end to gain and cannot consider the feelings of England or of the 
United States or of any other country. He takes care of the interests 
of Germany; other countries must look out for themselves. 

The world has been thrown into a mild panic because the Emperor 
refused to acquiesce in the Anglo-French agreement relating to Morocco 
without consultation with him, and it was said that this gave new 
evidence of the Kaiser’s desire always to make trouble and to be in the 
lime-light. Is the Kaiser’s action so entirely irrational, and does it 
argue such irresponsibility, as his enemies would try to make us believe? 
The Anglo-French agreement was a very satisfactory arrangement for 
England and France. By it they were able to establish cordial rela- 
tions and settle numerous vexing questions — questions that not so long 
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ago threatened the peace of both countries. France at last consented to 
legitimize England’s position in Egypt, to end the irritation that came 
from the exercise of treaty rights in Newfoundland; England was willing 
to flatter French vanity and give her a free hand in Morocco. It was 
excellent statesmanship so far as the two high contracting Powers were 
concerned; but if it annoyed Germany which was unceremoniously 
pushed to one side and totally ignored while the earth was being par- 
titioned, who can be surprised ? 

It is not at all improbable that the Kaiser has simply patterned his 
diplomacy after that of France, which has been effective. England was 
in possession in Egypt, Egypt*was England, and all the world knew it; 
but France covered her head with a blanket and imagined she had built 
a house of her own. Ever since it became manifest that England would 
never relinquish her control of Egypt — and it was for the benefit of the 
whole world that she should remain in possession — France deliberately 
set herself to work to annoy and embarrass the English administration. 
Chagrin was atthe bottom of French resentment. When England bom- 
barded Alexandria, which was the beginning of the English occupation 
of the land of the Pharaohs, England expected and invited France to join 
her. Had France accepted that invitation, had the combined Anglo- 
French fleets taken part in the engagement, France would have shared 
with England in all that followed. But France missed her great oppor- 
tunity: to England alone was left the task of restoring order and insti- 
tuting a new régime ; and too late France realized the magnitude of her 
blunder. 

France tried to dislodge England, and England refused to budge; 
France repeatedly asked England when she intended to retire, and Eng- 
land refused to commit herself. When England found it necessary to 
readjust the finances of Egypt, France, having a voice in the interna- 
tional financial control, refused to sanction the English plaus, and Eng- 
land had to advance the requisite funds. The position of France, in a 
word, was that England had no legitimate standing in Egypt, and there- 
fore she, France, would make her position as embarrassing as possible. 
The time came when France could surrender her imaginary rights for 
substantial gains, and England was willing to make a general settlement. 
So faras France was concerned her diplomacy had not been unprofitable. 

It is not at all unlikely that the Emperor intends to pursue exactly 
the same tactics in Morocco. The Emperor does not purpose to admit 
that France has any superior rights in Morocco, or that she is justified 
in regarding Morocco as her special sphere of influence. That he would 
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make Morocco a casus belli seems to me too utterly preposterous to be 
worthy of consideration by any serious-minded person, much as it may 
appeal to the jaundiced imagination of sensational newsmongers; but 
that he will practise a studied policy of elaborate “pin pricks” is fully 
to be expected. To adopt a simile borrowed from patent law, he has 
filed an interference; he has given notice that he does not admit the 
broad claims set up by France. Wherever and whenever he can annoy 
and embarrass France he will do so, until at last the opposition of Ger- 
many may become so annoying that France may do in regard to Mo- 
rocco what England did in regard to Egypt—that is, France may 
finally throw Morocco and all its alloys into the melting pot, and from 
the molten flux hammer out a new element. 


Modern diplomacy makes nations cultivate friendly relations for so 
long as those relations can be turned to account. In this again modern 
diplomacy follows the methods of modern business. A merchant buys 
where he can buy cheapest. He is willing to trade for joint account so 
long as the account shows profit, but will transfer his trade to a rival if 
he can make better terms. Wedged in between France and Russia, with 
France unfriendly if not positively hostile, it is not only natural, but 


almost vital, that Germany should lessen her anxiety by keeping on good 
terms with Russia, a policy instilled into German statesmen by Bis- 
marck. 


Like all the rest of the world, Germany magnified the striking power 
of Russia. Of France, Germany entertained little fear; but Russia was 
a huge, unshapely mass, whose very bulk was appalling and who in- 
spired terror because she was always a mystery. Although Russia was 
the ally of France — an alliance directed against Germany more than any 
other Power — Germany managed to keep on very good terms with her 
northern neighbor, and in a measure to deprive France of some part of 
the effectiveness of the alliance. The collapse of the Russian bubble 
has affected both France and Germany powerfully. It has suddenly 
cut from France the prop on which she has been leaning, believing it 
to be strong enough to support her; Germany had believed that she was 
facing a dragon spitting fire, but has now discovered that the fearsome 
beast is nothing more ferocious than a cat whose whiskers have been 
rubbed with phosphorus. Now that Germany has little to fear from 
Russia, she can face France with more courage, which perhaps in a 
measure explains why the Kaiser has deemed the time ripe to raise the 
Moroccan question. 
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The war in the Far East and the revelation of Russia’s military 
inefficiency, corruption, and financial weakness have curiously changed 
the European equilibrium. While it has relieved Germany of the men- 
ace of Russia and brought France to a realization of the one-sided char- 
acter of her alliance, it has caused both France and England to appreci- 
ate the importance of working in harmony. Undoubtedly the war made 
the understanding between England and France possible —as yet it is 
not a formal alliance, but that it may be an alliance in the strict sense 
of the term before long is not at all improbable — and convinced the 
statesmen of both countries that their interests are common rather than 
antagonistic. With Russia eliminated for the time being, and with 
England and France animated by the same motives, Germany finds her- 
self both weaker and stronger — weaker, because there has virtually come 
into being an Anglo-French alliance; stronger, because her frontiers 
need fewer troops than formerly. Germany, however, has nothing to 
fear from the Anglo-French entente. Neither country wants war. On 
the contrary, both countries ask no greater boon than peace; and unless 
Germany assumes the position of the aggressor and wantonly provokes 
hostilities, she may feel secure from attack. 

Germany’s allies are Italy and Austria, the members of the Triple 
Alliance; and because of the shifting of the equilibrium it is only natural 
that Germany should seek to emphasize the solidarity of the Central 
European Powers. Several months ago I pointed out to the readers of 
this review the artificial nature of that alliance, and advanced the opin- 
ion that at least one of its members, Italy, was only lukewarm in its 
support. Recent events confirm the correctness of that belief. It is 
difficult to see what Italy gains by bolstering up Germany, while it is 
only too obvious that she has much more to gain by being on friendly 
terms with France; and now that France and England are in concord, 
the long and traditional friendship existing between England and Italy 
is an additional inducement to Italy to draw closer to France. The 
German Emperor, after his two hours’ visit to Morocco, went to Italy, 
where, at Naples, as the guest of the King of Italy, he somewhat effu- 
sively referred to his ally. It did not escape the notice of European 
statesmen that the effusiveness was all on one side. The King, in his 
reply to the Emperor’s toast, omitted all reference to the Triple Alliance ; 
and, while cordial, was more studiously polite than affectionate. The 
Italian press, with the exception of the Catholic organs — which still 
rankle over the Combes-Rouvier policy of separation of church and state 
in France — did not avail itself of the visit of the Kaiser to grow enthu- 
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siastic over the Triple Alliance or to encou-age tle Emperor in his Mo- 
rocco adventure, which, there is reason to believe, has met with no greater 
favor in Vienna than it has in Rome. 

Only a few weeks ago the world was astounded by newspaper reports 
of a speech made by the Kaiser to his officers after a review, in the course 
of which he is alleged to have said that the Russian officers at Mukden 
were drunk, that the Japanese were the scourge of God, and that, as 
Russia had shown herself unable to cope with the yellow peril, Germany 
might have to deal with it. The Russian Government having asked 
whether the Kaiser had been correctly reported, a semi-official démenti 
was issued from Berlin, which was accepted as satisfactory in St. Peters- 
burg, while the German press, with its tongue in its cheek, published 
additional details. 

The Emperor spoke with an object. He ran the risk of being mis- 
understood and ridiculed by the world, and cared not in the least, 
because he was speaking to his own audience and with a definite object 
in view. The Emperor preached against immorality and proclaimed the 
virtues of the strenuous and abstemious life. The German officer and 
the German private, he is reported to have said, must work so hard and 
employ their time to such good advantage during the day that when 
night comes they are physically exhausted, and, instead of finding recre- 
ation in enervating pleasures, they have to go to bed early. Turning to 
the officers, he told them that the officers’ corps was the soul of the 
army and must always be kept up to the mark, otherwise the army 
would suffer. From what we know of the German officer, from the life 
of a garrison town as portrayed by Lieutenant Bilse and other German 
writers, the German Emperor’s words were not ill-timed, and undoubt- 
edly met with the approval of the great mass of the German people. 

That speech is quite in accord with a little talk — popularly known 
as the “bellyband” speech — which the Emperor made to the officers 
who were ordered to China to relieve the legations, and which all Europe 
thought excruciatingly funny. The meeting was supposed to be private, 
and the Emperor addressed the officers not in the capacity of Emperor 
or commander-in-chief, but as one comrade to another. Knowing the 
convivial habits of the German officer and the danger of the Chinese 
climate to unacclimatized Europeans he, in a fatherly sort of way, gave 
them much advice as to what they should eat and drink, and especially 
as to what they should avoid. Among other things he told them that the 
experience of the British military authorities in the Far East had shown 
the necessity of guarding against colds, and that there was no better pro- 
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tection than to wear a band of flannel around the lower part of the 
stomach, such as mothers all over the civilized world put on their new- 
born infants. Some of the opposition German papers, having obtained 
an inkling of the Emperor’s remarks, attempted to make him ridiculous 
by putting him in the attitude of uttering platitudes upon infantile belly- 
bands; and the press throughout Europe poked fun at the German officer 
going out to fight the Chinese equipped with his little flannel band, 
like a baby fresh from his mother’s arms. But if the press thought it was 
doing the Emperor an injury it overshot the mark, because the army saw 
in it only another evidence of the Emperor’s intense interest in every- 
thing that pertained to its welfare,and the men in the ranks were grate- 
ful to him for his solicitude. 


A sequel of the Morocco incident, the full effects of which cannot 
as yet be predicted, is the resignation of M. Delcass¢, the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. Morocco gave rise to an acrimonious debate 
in the Chamber, in which the Nationalists and the Socialists, the ene- 
mies of the Government, played into the hands of Germany by seeking 
to discredit M. Delcassé, who was charged with being responsible for 
German anger because he had not notified Germany of the terms of the 
Anglo-French agreement. M. Rouvier, the Prime Minister, came to 
the defence of his colleague, and in the course of his speech indulged in 
this outspoken language : 

With what are we reproached? With not having, on the morrow of the Anglo- 
French agreement, officially signified that agreement to Germany. It should have 
been said to the other nations, for no notification was made of the agreement which 
the Chamber has approved. Had not the speech of the Chancellor von Bilow all 
the value of acquiescence? Did he not declare himself satisfied on condition that 
Germany’s commercial interests were not menaced? What has happened since? 
Military events have weakened our ally. Perhaps then the neighbors with whom 
we mean to live on good terms thought that they might — by raising a discussion and 


by reopening a question which we had the right to consider closed, owing to the 
language used beyond the Vosges — obtain certain commercial advantages. 


Feeling, as he expressed it, that “he no longer possessed the neces- 
sary authority to manage the foreign affairs of France,” M. Delcassé 
tendered his resignation as Foreign Minister, much to the delight of Ber- 
lin, and greatly to the annoyance of all the other capitals, where the 
ability, balance, and sanity of this really great statesman are fully recog- 
nized and appreciated. President Loubet, Prime Minister Rouvier, his 
cabinet colleagues, and the leaders of the republican party in the Cham- 
ber brought so much pressure to bear upon him that M. Delcassé was 
induced to withdraw his resignation and retain his portfolio. Buta 
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few weeks later he again resigned, this time for good, and his portfolio 
has been assumed by M. Rouvier, the Prime Minister. It is incon- 
ceivable that France should permit her most distinguished statesman to 
retire at a time when there was never greater need for the services of 
a man of breadth and experience. M. Delcassé made the Franco- 
Russian alliance possible, which, whatever else may be said about it, 
gave France confidence in herself and acted asa check on German 
aggressions. With the King and Lord Lansdowne, he shares the honor 
of having brought about the entente with England and having restored 
France to much of her old position. These were achievements that 
entitled him to the respect and gratitude of France. But, either M. 
Rouvier, for reasons purely personal and selfish, was willing to rid him- 
self of his services, or else M. Rouvier believes that it is too danger- 
ous for France to risk the hostility of Germany. M. Delcassé’s policy 
was directed against Germany, and nothing caused Germany greater 
annoyance than the Anglo-French entente ; his firm stand in regard to 
Morocco, in particular, causing additional irritation in the Wilhelm- 
strasse. M. Rouvier, on the other hand, dislikes Russia and admires 
Germany. He is a banker, brought up in the Paris branch of the house 
of Rothschild, and is one of the German “intellectuals.” If the Rouvier 
policy means a rapprochement with Germany and a cooling of the 
recently displayed affection for England, we may look forward to some 
extremely interesting continental politics. 

It has been frequently pointed out that the Russian alliance is no 
longer popular in France, in fact, that in certain quarters it is ex- 
tremely unpopular; but it is to be doubted whether France would sanc- 
tion cutting loose from Russia and jettisoning the English cargo to 
make room for the German consignment. The French ship of state is 
not big enough to carry the Kaiser as well as the King. Alsace and 
Lorraine have been neither forgiven nor forgotten, although France sen- 
sibly tries not to remember. The French statesman who at this day 
cherishes the belief that he can make Germany a friend of France is 
either amazingly far-visioned or amazingly short-sighted; and one is 
inclined to think that M. Rouvier’s statesmanship is too intellectual to 
be practical. 

Typical of the disfavor in which the Russian alliance is held by the 
French press are the sarcastic references of “Le Courier Européen,” a 
high-class Paris weekly, in its review of the work of the well-known 
Russian historian Ilowaisky. A portion of this veracious historian’s 
narrative warrants translation : 
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At the beginning of the month of February, 1904, Japan, incited by England on 
the one side and Pope Pius X on the other, treacherously attacked the Russian fleet 
peacefully anchored in Port Arthur. . . . After the outbreak of the war France de- 
sired to come to the assistance of Russia, but the Emperor Nicholas II declined this 
generous offer. General Kuropatkin was appointed commander-in-chief of the Rus- 
sian troops. After a series of bloody engagements on the banks of the Yalu, the 
Russians marched rapidly to the north of Manchuria, and after having executed a 
march lasting six months, without parallel in the military history of the world, ar- 
rived at the capital of Manchuria, Mukden. At the same time General Stoessel, who 
for eleven months had successfully withstood the attack of the great Japanese army 
under General Nogi, had recourse to a ruse de guerre and surrendered Port Arthur to 
the Japanese, thus enabling General Kuropatkin successfully to carry out his march 
to the north. 

The Mikado, dismayed, demanded of England that she come to his assistance. 
England advised that the internal troubles in Russia be fomented, and to accomplish 
this end she sent two million pounds sterling to St. Petersburg, which was dis- 
tributed among the evil disposed. The distribution of this money was made by a 
Catholic priest, Mecislas Ledochowski (falsely reported to have died in Rome in 
1903), who obtained by fraud the Pope’s blessing, and who by means of a fraudulent 
passport arrived in St. Petersburg under the name of Pére Gaponne.” 


Thus is history made for the benefit of the rising generation in 
Russia. 


Several months ago an anonymous author in the London “Quarterly 


Review ” gave a vivid insight into the character of the Czar. The 
author was vouched for by the editor of the “Quarterly ” as a Russian of 
high official standing, and it was evident that he had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for studying the Czar and the ways of the court. In the Lon- 
don “National Review ” for May the same author contributed an article 
on “The End of the Autocracy,” and this is the picture he painted of 
the man who is responsible for the slaughter in Manchuria: 


And the leader of the nation during this terrible crisis is a sickly youth of ar- 
rested development and a morbid will, whose inability to govern might perhaps 
pass unnoticed if he would but allow any man of intellect or will-power to grapple 
with the jarring elements. This, however, he refuses to permit, while allotting to 
obscure soldiers and seamen, tricksters and money-grabbers, a share of the supreme 
power to the detriment of the nation. The mental and moral impotency of this well- 
intentioned marplot, who cannot be said to have had even experience, unless ten 
years of uniform failure could impart it, is one of the commonplaces of conversation 
in town and country. Even the rough and ready droshky drivers say of him that 
he has been thrust among rulers like a pestle among spoons. 

Yet, apprised of his impotence by the Boudoir Council, he wishes to will, and 
takes the volition for the deed. No occurrence, no event, makes a lasting impres- 
sion on his mind. Abroad our armies may be scattered, our ships sunk, our credit 
ruined; he is serene in spite of it all. At home the whole framework of society may 
be going to pieces; Nicholas sits still and fondly annotates state papers —a very 
Narcissus of the inkpot. In our country, whenever the temperature grows too hot, 
the custom has been for ages to break the thermometer, not on any account to let in 
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the cool air. And the Emperor keeps to it religiously. The results are now begin- 
ning to appear. The whole nation will feel them, has already begun to experience 
them, and is reeling under the blows. Hundreds of thousands of men, hundreds of 
millions of roubles, are being offered up at the shrine of the autocrat, who is still 
insatiate.” 


Russia is such an absolute anachronism — living in the present she 
breathes the spirit of the past — that to the Western world she is incom- 
prehensible. The same writer with cynical levity shows how Russia is 
steeped to her eyelids in slavish superstition, with her faculties dead- 
ened by the overpowering fumes of incense: 


The Japanese prepared for the campaign by despatching troops, and we an- 
swered by opening our folding icons and raising aloft our religious banners and 
crosses and bending pliant knees. Our commanders on being appointed went about 
to the holy places, from monastery to monastery, watching and waiting. Kuropat- 
kin pilgrimaged thus for fourteen days, and garnered in a gallery of icons unto the 
destruction of the enemy. And the commander-in-chief, not yet satisfied with his 
piety and his collection of folded images, kept on pilgrimaging. Finally he started. 
And from many of the stations on the long way came telegraphic messages an- 
nouncing the edifying tidings to all: “ Arrived in Zlatoust. Heard mass. Received 
icons.” And our people or press rejoiced exceedingly. At last, with a wagon-load 
of holy images, he set out hopefully. 

Admiral Skrydloff also watched and prayed and collected images against the 
impious enemy. And yet our society, wise in its generation, says the enemy chose 
the better part. But the religious among the masses explain our reverses by saying 
that on the journey tothe Far East the two consignments of holy images got mixed, 
and those which were to have helped the admiral on sea were exchanged for the icons 
meant for the general of the land troops. These simple-minded Christians add that 
Makaroff was the only commander who paid no attention to his religious duties, but 
took a special train and reached Port Arthur in ten days. And, “behold,” they add, 
“how terribly he was punished for his irreligion! He went down with all on board. 
Every one of our generals and admirals remain safe and sound to this day, whereas 
he perished for his temerity.” 


The policy of Russia is so haphazard, so childish, so devoid of all 
sense, that it is practically impossible to follow or to understand it. 
Imperial rescripts and ukases, contradictory and meaningless, make up 
the diet fed to strong stomachs, as if men hungering and freezing could 
have their cravings appeased by crude pictures of seeds of corn and 
lumps of coal. 

If the government of Russia had an intelligent purpose in view, from 
its actions logical deductions could be made. But the Russian govern- 
ment is not so constituted. With any other Government it would be 
perfectly proper to conclude that the transfer of Count Cassini from 
Washington to Madrid was indicative of the realization of the injury 


that Count Cassini had done to Russian interests in the United States 
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and a desire to retrieve the past. Washington has become one of the 
most important diplomatic posts in the Russian service; Madrid is merely 
a relic of the past, when Spain was mistress of the seas and pioneer on 
the land. Between Spain and Russia there are neither commercial nor 
political relations, and no stretch of the imagination can conceive of 
Spain as holding a, position where morally or materially she might be 
able to advance or retard the progress of Russia. A transfer from Wash- 
ington is no promotion, especially not in the case of an ambassador who 
aspired to be sent to Paris, the nerve centre of continental diplomacy. 
England, only a little more than a year ago, showed her estimate of the 
relative importance of the two capitals, when she transferred Sir Morti- 
mer Durand, her present very capable representative, from Madrid to 
Washington; and England, as a Mediterranean power, has interests to 
serve in Madrid. 

When common sense and liberalism replace bigotry and autocracy in 
Russia, the necessity for the friendship of the United States will be made 
apparent to Russia; and that friendship can be gained. Some men of 
advanced views already understand that, but as yet they are in the mi- 
nority. Almost from the outbreak of the war Russia has endeavored to 
raise money in this country, but her efforts have been in vain; whereas 
Japan, bound by no “traditional ties,” has found not only sympathy, 
but what has been of more value to her in a national emergency, namely, 
money, in America. Japanese bonds were bought because they were 
regarded as a profitable and safe investment; but the public would not 
have insisted upon being granted the privilege to subscribe if it had not 
felt that in helping Japan it would demonstrate in the most effective 
way its detestation of Russia. For many years to come, Russia must be 
financed from the outside so as to develop her internal resources; and the 
United States can take a prominent part in this work, which is for the 
benefit of all the world, if Russia will give pledge of her sincerity that 
henceforth she is to be animated by a spirit of enlightened civilization 
and religious and civil tolerance instead of a spirit of medizvalism and 
fifteenth-century oppression. If Russia will do her share in the world’s 
progress she will not find the world turned against her; but so long as 
the world sees in her an enemy to advancement, the world will league 
against her and hold it a righteous act to stifle her ambitions. 

It may be that the Czar has a more subtle sense of humor than he 
is generally credited with. It is in accord with the fitness of things 
that Count Cassini should close his diplomatic career in Spain; Spain 
sitting on the ruins of her former greatness, exactly as Count Cassini is 
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surrounded by the débris of what was considered extraordinary achieve- 
ment. With Alexieff, Brezabrazoff, and some of the grand dukes, Count 
Cassini shares the responsibility for the present plight of Russia and her 
decline from a Power of the first magnitude. As minister to China he 
negotiated the Cassini Convention, by which Russia fastened her grip on 
Manchuria and began her march “to universal domination,” as the Rus- 
sian “Forwards” fondly believed, and the rest of the world only too bit- 
terly feared. With Li Hung Chang under the malign influence of Rus- 
sia, with England and the United States too indifferent or too timid to 
interfere, with the other Powers believing that their profit lay in being on 
the side of Russia, it did not require extraordinary powers for Russia to 
gain a predominant position in China, and Count Cassini was hailed as a 
modern Metternich or Talleyrand. At that time he received a genuine 
promotion; from minister to China he was made ambassador to the 
United States — sent to the United States because the importance of the 
position of the United States in the politics of the Far East was begin- 
ning to be realized in St. Petersburg. In ten years Count Cassini has 
lived to see the dream of “universal domination” shattered: Port Ar- 
thur, the triumph of his diplomacy, for the second time in the hands of 


Japan, there to remain; the corpses of his countrymen bleaching on the 
plains and valleys and mountains of Manchuria; their commanders beaten 
or seeking safety in flight; her statesmen distraught ; her financiers hum- 
bly beseeching all the world for money. Stat magni nominis umbra ! 


It is no secret that Japan is anxious to make peace, but it must be 
on such terms as will make for real peace and not merely for an armed 
truce. Whether we are approaching the end of this bloody tragedy no 
one can tell, because the decision rests not in Tokyo but in St. Peters- 
burg; but the terms that Japan is willing to offer are not such that Rus- 
sia can find incompatible with her dignity to accept, provided she is pre- 
pared to acknowledge that she has been defeated and must pay the 
penalty. Some time ago it was generally believed that Japan would 
demand an indemnity to recoup herself for the expenses of the war; but 
there is now reason to believe that, should Russia propose peace in the 
immediate future, Japan might be willing to forego the indemnity, or at 
least be satisfied with such a moderate sum that it would not strain Rus- 
sian finances to meet it. 

One of the important results of the war is the certainty of the ex- 
tension of the scope of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, now limited in its 
effects. That alliance is defensive only, and to prevent either party from 
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having to sustain unaided the attack of a hostile coalition, which in the 
case of Japan would mean annihilation. In England both the Govern- 
ment and the opposition are in favor of a new treaty in lieu of the exist- 
ing one — which does not expire until 1907, provided neither of the 
‘contracting parties is at war, in which case, ipso facto, it remains effec- 
tive until the conclusion of hostilities the terms of which are only 
vaguely hinted at, but which it is believed will be offensive as well as 
defensive, differing from the present treaty in that if either party is 
attacked the other will come to the assistance of its ally without waiting 
for a hostile coalition to be formed. 

Equally important will be its extension so as to embrace the Middle 
as well as the Far East. The present treaty was made to preserve the 
status quo in China and Corea, both of ‘which are now sufficiently safe- 
guarded by the military triumphs of Japan; but England has recognized 
that, with an end to Russia’s ambitions in the Far East, she will turn her 
energies in other directions; and the pressure that was removed from 
India so long as Manchuria taxed Russian resources will once more be 
applied. The cardinal principle of Asiatic belief is the implacable hatred 
of England and Russia, a hatred that will last so longas the two nations 
exist. The Asiatic is always an opportunist. Nothing appeals to him 
so powerfully as success, especially success gained by force. Russia, 
once so greatly feared, has been stripped of much of her terror to the 
Asiatic mind; and as Russia has sunk in the estimation of the Asiatic, 
the prestige of England has steadily risen. An alliance between Eng- 
land and Japan, that should have for its purpose the keeping of Russia 
within her present boundaries, that would place at the disposal of Japan 
the British fleet, and at the command of England the Japanese army in 
case India was attacked, would make Russia pause before provoking con- 
flict. 

There is very good reason for believing that sinister influences are 
being brought to bear upon Japan to persuade her not to enter into a 
new treaty of such far-reaching scope. The pride of Japan has been 
appealed to; she has been told that she has vindicated her right to be 
considered a great Power, that she can stand alone and needs no assist- 
ance from any one. Her self-interest has been appealed to. She has 
been told that so long as Russia has free play for her energies in the Mid- 
dle East, she is unlikely to try to regain her lost foothold in the Far East ; 
and that as England is Japan’s great commercial rival — the only rival she 
really has to fear — it would be folly for her to play England’s game at 
her own expense and give proof to Russia of her irreconcilable hostility. 
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That Japan, however, is not likely to be influenced by these obviously 
specious arguments may be looked upon as quite certain. The end of 
the war will see her not exhausted, but tired out, and it will take her sev- 
eral years to recover from her wounds and be as strong as she was before 
the war. During these years she cannot afford to keep herself on a war 
footing, to live from day to day in nervous apprehension of the call to 
arms. She needs not only peace, but a feeling of security —a feeling that 
will inspire confidence among foreign nations, and especially in England 
and America, so that foreign capital will seek investment in Japan to de- 
velop her resources and enable her to engage in her industrial and com- 
mercial expansion. Everything points to Japan gaining by a broad 
treaty of alliance with England, the general provisions of which, I have 
no doubt, have already been discussed by the two cabinets. 


This new treaty and the war itself perhaps furnish the explanation 
why Mr. Balfour continues to hang on to office. Virtually he remains 
in power by the grace of his opponents, who could destroy him at any 
time if they really wished to do so. Why they do not has been the 


mystery ever since it became obvious that the tide was running against 
the premier, who was forced to see constituency after constituency reverse 
its political complexion and his majority in the House crumbling away. 

The belief exists that Mr. Balfour, who is really very weary of his 
task and would be only too glad to be relieved of the responsibilities of 
office, has been asked by the King to endeavor by every means in his 
power to stave off a dissolution until the conclusion of the war in the 
Far East. The theory of the British constitution is that the King does 
not interfere in politics and has no politics; he is neither Liberal nor 
Conservative, and is satisfied with any ministry that commands a ma- 
jority of the electorate. But King Edward has shown himself to be the 
foremost statesman and diplomatist of England, if not of the world, and 
with great tact has made his personality felt. It is not unlikely that 
the King prefers not to risk the dangerous experiment of swapping 
horses while crossing a stream, and would rather have Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Lansdowne take part in the negotiations for peace — in which Eng- 
land as the ally of Japan will act as adviser and friend — than to have 
new men in power, who may not share the views of the present Gov- 
ernment in regard to the alliance, or who may be less bold in executing 
their policy. 

As Foreign Secretary, Lord Lansdowne has made a pronounced suc- 


cess. He has handled more than one dangerous situation with consum- 
3 
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mate skill, and he has made his rivals respect him. He has not been 
a spectacular foreign minister; but he has been better than that: he has 
been a minister who has achieved results, who in playing the game of 
diplomacy has sacrificed a pawn in order to checkmate his opponent. It 
is not to be wondered at that the King would regard it as detrimental 
to the interests of the empire if at this time Lord Lansdowne should 
have to leave Downing Street. A suggestion from the King to Mr. 
Balfour would of course be all-sufficient and make him strive to keep 
his control of the Commons until such time as he could relinquish it 
with safety; and this Mr. Balfour would do without regard to his own 
inclination to drop the titanic load that grows heavier with each day. 

Mr. Chamberlain has displayed a most unselfish spirit in his attempt 
to reunite the Conservative party by the adoption of a reasonable com- 
promise on the fiscal question. In this he has subordinated his own 
strong personal views to a loyal desire to bring about harmony in the 
ranks. Everything depends on how far Mr. Balfour will go to meet 
him. It depends on Mr. Balfour whether the Conservatives shall go 
into the next campaign, which cannot now be much longer deferred, 
fighting shoulder to shoulder against the common enemy, or torn by in- 
ternal differences, many of which are largely academic and relate to pro- 
cedure rather than to vital principles. If the Conservative free-traders 
follow Mr. Balfour’s banner, and the Conservative protectionists range 
themselves under the Chamberlain standard, they will be routed at the 
polls; but if they fight under one leader, while it is certain they will be 
defeated, they will be a compact, well-disciplined army hanging on the 
flanks of the victors, harassing them at every turn, and ready to take 
advantage of the first tactical blunder committed. 


Mr. Balfour has many of the characteristics of his distinguished 
uncle, the late Marquis of Salisbury, one of whose traits was an almost 
alarming freedom of expression in the discussion of great questions and 
whose “blazing indiscretions ” of oratory were famous. In the House of 
Commons, in discussing the work of the committee on national defence, 
which is the imperium in imperio of the cabinet, Mr. Balfour astonished 
the oldest members by the frankness with which he referred to Russia, 
and by the evident warning, in the nature of a threat, which he intended 
toconvey. The possibility of an invasion of India by Russia, he said, 
without ambiguity or delicate diplomatic phrasing, “had long been a 
dream of military leaders.” He calmly showed the difficulties that 
would confront Russia; but he warned the House that if Great Britain 
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permitted the slow absorption of Afghanistan and allowed Russia to ex- 
tend her strategic railways, Great Britain would, sooner or later, “ be faced 
with some of the greatest military problems that ever confronted the 
British Government.” Russia’s march toward India, Mr. Balfour re- 
marked, had from time to time caused great alarm. Great Britain had, 
by diplomatic means, he significantly added, endeavored to prevent Rus- 
sia’s expansion. The only inference to be drawn from this is that diplo- 
matic means having failed — and Mr. Balfour acknowledged that Russia’s 
expansion must be “taken as an accepted fact ”— England would find 
herself compelled to use other means to escape “the greatest military 
problem ” to which he had previously referred. 

Whether Mr. Balfour was preparing the country to “take on” Rus- 
sia after Japan had finished with her, or whether it was to make the 
newer and larger alliance with Japan more palatable, is, of course, not 
known; but his frank warning that Russia was always to be regarded as 
a foe and treated accordingly shows why England considers it good policy 
to pledge Japan the use of her fleet, in case of attack by Russia or any 
other Power, in exchange for the use of Japanese troops in India, in case 
the “dream of military leaders” ceases to be a dream and becomes a 
reality. If only a year ago the suggestion had been made that Japan 
would protect for England her Indian empire, the idea would have been 
scouted asa fantasy too grotesque to be worthy of serious consideration ; 
but so great has been the development of Japan in the short space of a 
single year, so powerful has she proved herself, that, whereas a year ago 
England almost condescendingly admittetl Japan as a junior partner, she 
now deals with her as an equal. 

We may make up our minds to one thing. If, after the war is over, 
there is no change in the internal system of Russia, the bogey of Eng- 
lish statesmen will be the march of Russia toward India. Whether 
Russia will provoke hostilities no man is rash enough to predict, and 
much will depend upon the turn of events. If Russia should find an 
ally that would leave England not entirely free in Europe, and if Russia 
believed that her army on the Afghanistan frontier was sufficiently large 
to afford her an even chance, she might take the risk; otherwise not. 
This is one of the reasons among many why English statesmen in all 
their calculations always consider Germany as a possible ally of Russia 
and therefore a foe to themselves, and why, whenever a new battleship 
is laid down in a German yard, British naval estimates are revised. The 
future of Germany, the German Emperor told his people, lies on the sea. 
Russia has no future unless she has a strong naval ally. 
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England is slowly recovering from the tremendous drain of the Boer 
War, and the budget speech of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, showed a surplus over the estimates for the fiscal year 
just closed of nearly $15,000,000. 

A budget speech is usually too technical to be interesting except to 
financiers, but there was one portion of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech that 
appealed to the sociologist rather than to the financier. Basing his 
calculations on the experience of previous years, Mr. Chamberlain had 
overestimated the amount to be derived from the duties on spirits and 
liquor; but he told the House that the excise receipts were far short of 
his expectations, and that the consumption of spirits and beer in 1904 
was less than at any time during the last fifteen years. 

In his opinion, the habits of the English people were changing. The 
money that was formerly spent in the public-house was going elsewhere, 
and the laboring man, instead of drinking when his work was finished, 
found his enjoyment in outdoor amusement. If this is true, while 
it may compel chancellors of the exchequer to enlarge the basis of taxa- 
tion, it marks the beginning of a new era in England. The curse of 
England is drunkenness, to which can be laid most of the poverty and 


misery of the lower classes. The British workmen, even the best, spend 
entirely too much on beer. The man who works only at odd times is 
soddened by gin; the race is devitalized by alcohol; and money that 
should be spent for nourishing food goes for drink. Any decrease in 
the consumption of liquor and spirits is a marked change for the good, 
and its effects will be seen in a reduction of pauperism and an increase 
in productive capacity. 


In dissolving the union with Sweden, Norway has brought to a head 
a long-smouldering discontent. The separation is a revolution, the 
most extraordinary the world has ever known. It is the first time that 
a revolution has been accomplished by act of Parliament; that it has 
been accomplished without the shedding of a single drop of blood; and 
that it was accepted, the moment it happened, as a fait accompli which 
both parties took quietly and almost without resentment. Norway has 
long been anxious to sever the bond of union. Now that she is inde- 
pendent, it is not unlikely that she will adopt a republican form of gov- 
ernment. Both countries are too small to have any influence in politics ; 
their only importance lying in their relation to some of the great Powers. 

A. Maurice Low. 





FINANCE. 


In the domain of finance, the past three months may fairly be called 
a period of the unexpected. What has happened has been very largely 
what was neither foreshadowed nor counted on beforehand by the market. 
Those who are usually competent judges of a situation have been so 
thoroughly mistaken that it is very difficult for them to find an expla- 
nation of what has actually happened. They had predicted easy money, 
and money rates were higher than in the eighteen months preceding. 
They had looked for continued increase in trade activity and for con- 
tinued maintenance of financial values; what the quarter has witnessed 
has been a definite halt in the industrial movement, and a fall of such 
violence on the Stock Exchange as to shatter for the time almost com- 
pletely the visions of cheerful optimism. We shall see, in the course of 
our review, the reasons for these disappointments. 

A structure of very ill-grounded speculation had been in progress on 
the Stock Exchange and elsewhere; it collapsed when the basis of fact 
underlying it was tested. But in going ahead too fast and too far, the 
stock market merely duplicated the action of industry in general. Deal- 
ers who had been buying merchandise, on a tacit belief that nothing 
could impair the strength of the situation, discovered all at once that 
for months ahead their needs had been provided for, and that the basic 
factors which were going to create the later demand were not yet assured. 
The result was a halt so abrupt as to cause much inconvenience and 
some alarm to those who had taken too much for granted. It will 
remain for our further study of the situation to discover how far, if at 
all, the status of real prosperity was impaired. 


Unlike the preceding quarter, the past three months have been 
marked by many events of a nature to leave their mark on the financial 
situation. Of these there are three which stand out conspicuously and 
whose bearing on current finance it is impossible fully to determine, even 
at this writing. The first was the final dismantling of the $400,000,000 
Northern Securities combination, which, setting free again the rail- 
way stocks over which the Wall Street battle of 1901 was fought, de- 
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veloped a very remarkable situation. The second was the Equitable 
Life Assurance scandal, which, toward the quarter’s end, rose to propor- 
tions which caused, throughout the financial community, a feeling of 
genuine consternation. The third was the memorable victory of the 
Japanese fleet in the Corean Straits on May 28, which came on an un- 
usual political and financial situation, and has been followed by negotia- 
tions for peace which promise to affect that situation still more curiously. 
Along with these occurrences came some significant incidents in bank- 
ing circles. It is to these four episodes, in connection with the unex- 
pected movement on the Stock Exchange, to which I shall chiefly direct 
attention. 

We saw in our review of the situation three months ago that, although 
the financial markets had advanced at an extravagant rate during Febru- 
ary and the greater part of March, there was nevertheless at least some 
ground for improving markets in the real conditions of the period. Asa 
matter of fact, the distinctive down-turn on the Stock Exchange, which 
was not to cease until fifteen to twenty-five points had been lopped off 
from values, occurred at the very time when these tangible signs of 
promise were most in evidence. The story of that reaction, of its causes, 
and of the reasons which made it so severe, gives an unusually clear 
object-lesson on the nature of financial movements. 

It was a common saying in financial circles, as the month of March 
drew to a close, that not a cloud could be seen in the financial sky. 
Abroad, the Japanese had just won the decisive battle of Mukden; Ku- 
ropatkin was retreating in disorder; the French bankers had refused 
further advances of capital to the Russian Government; and expectation 
was widespread that peace was near at hand. Responding to these de- 
velopments in the Eastern situation, Europe’s financial markets revived 
perceptibly. British consols rose to the highest point since the middle 
of 1903, and, with a general revival in all the foreign markets, there 
came a flow of foreign capital into this country. 

At home, all financial signs pointed definitely to fair weather. Read- 
ers of these articles are aware that the familiar tests of financial health 
are bank exchanges, sales at the Stock Exchange, and iron production 
and consumption. As for exchange of checks at the country’s clearing- 
houses, the record for last March was never paralleled by any month in 
our financial history. Up to that month, the highest record was the 
$12,831,000,000 in the month of May, 1901, when the greatest Wall 
Street speculation of our time culminated. The record for last March 
was $12,915,000,000, and it compared with only a trifle over $8,000,- 
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000,000 for the same month in 1904. Stock Exchange transactions 
during March rose to 29,138,000 shares, comparing with 11,440,000 in 
the same month a year ago. This showing, though it fell far short of 
the 42,148,000 shares of May, 1901, nevertheless exceeded, by over two 
million shares, the record of the month of March in that same year. 
Until the present year, the high record in American iron output was the 
1,713,000 tons of May, 1903. In March of the present year this figure 
rose to 1,936,000, which was easily high record in our history. Nor 
was this all; for, despite such a huge production, iron supplies on hand 
declined in March 31,489 tons —this on the heels of a continuous 
decrease since July, 1904. In other words, current consumption ran 
beyond even the unprecedented output. 

These signs of promise might have meant less had they been attended 
by uncertain or unfavorable indications from the crops. But the Gov- 
ernment’s estimate on wheat, published on April 10, was exceptionally 
favorable. Winter-sown wheat, which had gone into the colder weather 
with somewhat doubtful prospects, turned up in April with the best 
acreage estimate but one in the country’s records, and with an estimate 
of condition exceeded during the past twenty years only by the April 
estimates of 1886, 1889, 1891, 1901, and 1903. The grain trade’s in- 
terpretation of this Government return was that, barring accidents, we 
might expect the best winter crop ever gathered — the indicated yield 
being 470,000,000 bushels, which would compare with the 332,000,000 
harvested last year, and with 429,600,000 in the famous “wheat year” 
of 1901. 


So much, then, for the tangible signs of promise. It should be evi- 
dent that such hopeful indications warranted at least a considerable rise 
in financial values — always provided that the favorable developments 
had not been already “discounted” by the advance in last year’s mar- 
kets. But this was the very proviso which Wall Street neglected to 
make. The truth appeared to be that the markets of this spring very 
soon exhausted their normal capacity for “discounting.” Long before 
the upward movement culminated, it had been plainly recognized on the 
Stock Exchange that the real investing public had retired from the 
market. This did not check the activities of the speculating pools and 
cliques, who were forcing up prices on the basis of borrowed money. 
Very low rates for loans had provided abundant resources for such spec- 
ulation. It was fostered further by circulation of Stock Exchange ru- 
mors, all of which went to show that intrinsic values were for one rea- 
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son or another in process of swift enhancement. For instance, it was 
declared that Union Pacific stock would really be a vast beneficiary from 
the Northern Securities liquidation, and that all chance of further dis- 
pute between the rival railway factions was removed. On this basis 
Union Pacific stock rose 26 points. Similar rumors, affecting Northern 
Securities stock itself, put up the price from 130 at the opening of the 
year to 159 in March and 185% in April. 

Next, all Wall Street was informed that Union Pacific had bought 
up the New York Central and was about to absorb that property, at 
highly advantageous terms, to complete a through transcontinental line. 
New York Central stock rose 26 points on this report. Reading stock, 
it was next asserted, was being bought in increased quantities by con- 
necting railways, and about 20 points were added to its price. Meports 
that a certain speculator had gained possession of the Tennessee iron 
properties, and was about to amalgamate them into a single corporation, 
sent up Tennessee Coal stock 38 points and Sloss-Sheffield Iron 58. 
These figures will give some conception of the Stock Exchange move- 
ment which preceded or accompanied the good news of March. 

Now let us see what followed. The first discovery was that the very 
low money rates on which the speculators had been depending for their 
operation were an uncertain reliance. Early in March call money at 
New York, from its easy 2 per cent level, rose to 4 per cent. It went 
to 5 per cent in the middle of April, and touched 7 per cent for a mo- 
ment on April 20. At the same time, recall of funds by interior banks 
and by the Treasury cut down the New York bank reserves some 
$34,000,000, forcing reduction of not less than $50,000,000 in the loans. 
Next it was seen that the battle of Mukden had not ended the Eastern 
war, but that Russia was fighting stubbornly on to the very last ditch. 
Rejected at the Paris money market, the Government managed, first, to 
borrow some $50,000,000 from its home institutions, and, next, during 
April, raised in the German market $50,000,000 more on nine months’ 
notes at 5 per cent. While this was going on, the various Russian 
fleets, which had long tarried on the coast of Africa or in the Baltic, 
pressed forward to join their forces on the coast of Asia and approached 
the Japanese waters. The effect of this development on the European 
markets was the immediate blight of the promising movement of recov- 
ery. Europe’s own markets fell and American securities held abroad 
were in large measure sold back to New York. The effect on Russian 
and Japanese securities may be judged from the following table of Lon- 
don quotations ; 
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Russian Japanese 
4 per cents. 4 per cents. 
inca oan Cine e an kueens Masianss peiewaneesss 914 764 
Week before Battle of Mukden................... --. 88% 854 
Week after the battle...... pas Dak cate tam vueines eke 864 884 
MOEN 5 00085 cc0ees<ens i cc.s ld eininte mies aans 88} 83} 


Since American finance itself had shown no great sensitiveness to 
Eastern war developments, it might have been, and, indeed, was, argued 
that if all went well at home our financial markets had no reason for 
reaction. But disappointment was in store at home as well for the 
highly keyed optimism of March. We have seen what part was played 
in creating sentiment by the iron trade’s monthly showing. From July, 
1904, to April, 1905, there had been, as we have seen, not only a steady 
increase in monthly output, but a steady decrease in undelivered sup- 
plies in the hands of makers. Consumption, during nine successive 
months, was greater than production. In April this state of things was 
suddenly arrested. Supplies on hand increased from 439,000 tons on 
April 1 to 451,000 at the opening of May. The increase of itself was 
trifling, but it marked a turn. Such a turn occurred in October, 1895. 
It was followed by continuous increase in supplies and by further reac- 
tion in iron and other industries, which remained unarrested until 
September, 1896. Precisely such a turn in November, 1899, foretold 
protracted dulness in the trade until September, 1900. Another still, 
in June, 1902, went on until July, 1904, and that was a period of 
industrial reaction. 

I do not say that an increase of 12,000 tons in such supplies, when 
the monthly consumption verges on 2,000,000, infallibly foreshadows 
prolonged reaction. But of the fact that such an increase has been a 
reasonably truthful forecast during a dozen years past, there is no doubt 
at all. If this were a mere coincidence, the coincidence was not 
pleasant. As a matter of fact, announcement of April’s increased 
“visible supply ” was shortly followed by news of a definite check to 
activity in steel and iron. What this failed to accomplish in the 
way of shaking the boundless optimism of a month or two before was 
effected by the reports of the crop outlook. To be sure, such reports 
present nothing new. A springtime enlivened by reports of drought, of 
excessive rainfall, and of damage over large areas to growing grain is as 
familiar on the eve of an abundant harvest as on that of a harvest failure. 
But the reports of the season just past were at least a reminder that 
harvests are never certainties until harvest-time. 


So much for the general causes which had a part in what Wall Street 
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described as the market’s incomprehensible reaction. But we have also 
seen that the excessively high March prices on the Stock Exchange re- 
sulted quite as much from rumors of what was to happen with the in- 
vestment properties concerned as from general conditions. Let us see 
how these “rumors ” materialized. First, there were the Stock Exchange 
tales, to which I have referred, of important influences at work in the 
New York Central, the Reading, and the Tennessee iron properties. As 
regards New York Central, the story of the purchase by Union Pacific was 
denied outright in the strongest terms, and by people whose word was 
sufficient. The stock as a consequence declined 24 points. The “ru- 
mor” that Reading stock was being heavily bought by other companies 
was shattered still more effectively. Early in May it came to light that 
the Lake Shore Railroad, which, in 1903, had bought 169,000 shares of 
Reading stock for purposes of control, had sold at the high March price 
79,000 of these shares. In other words, instead of buying more of the 
Reading stock, companies already owning an interest had sold half of 
what they had had; for it was assumed that, since the Baltimore and 
Ohio bought in 1903 a block of Reading stock equal to that of the Lake 
Shore, it had sold along with that company this year. 

Such news was not only destructive of a foolish “rumor,” but it 
caused some puzzled consideration over the whole “community-of-inter- 
est” theory. That theory was based on the purchase and retention, by 
one railway corporation, of stock in a competing one. Such buying 
pushed up prices, even when it was known that bonds would be sold to 
the public to raise the purchase-money. But here were two such buyers 
selling for a speculative profit part of the stock acquired, yet not retiring 
the bonds issued to provide for it. This action put the “community- 
of-interest ” theory in a totally new light. It became, at least po- 
tentially, a menace to Stock Exchange values. Reading stock itself 
fell 13 points. Meanwhile the efforts of speculators to get hold of the 
Southern iron properties broke down so disastrously that their own 
forced sales caused declines of from 30 to 45 points in the stocks con- 
cerned. 


A still more impressive incident was to follow. On April 3, the 
federal Supreme Court ruled finally against the Union Pacific’s demand 
for the return of the stock as deposited by it in the Northern Securi- 
ties merger. A fortnight later that $400,000,000 concern began to 
distribute its Northern Pacific and Great Northern shares under the Su- 
preme Court’s order. This liquidation began in the third week of April. 
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It was carried out on the pro rata basis, each shareholder getting his 
proportionate share of each of those two stocks. 

It speedily appeared not only that the tales of mysterious profits to 
accrue on that liquidation had no basis, but that the distribution itself 
was leading to an awkward situation. On April 11, President Harri- 
man of the Union Pacific, who had been a director in the Northern Se- 
curities, representing his company’s $82,000,000 holdings of that stock, 
was summarily dropped by the shareholders and replaced by a follower 
of Mr. Hill. This did not seem to point to harmony, and it was followed 
by a development still more impressive. It was a reasonable assump- 
tion that if any immediate advantage was to accrue to Northern Securi- 
ties shareholders on the liquidation, Union Pacific, with its large inter- 
est in that company, would have got some wind of it. Yet, in the 
middle of April, it was discovered that sales running to upward of 
$5,000,000 had been made in that very stock and on the open market 
by the Union Pacific’s treasury. At almost the same time, the Union 
Pacific management had called a shareholders’ meeting to approve the 
issue, in the board’s discretion, of $100,000,000 new preferred stock of 
the company; and the shareholders duly gave authority. No explana- 
tion as to the use to which this immense fund would be put was made; 
and, in fact, since the company’s preferred stock already outstanding 
brought less than par upon the market, and since the new stock could 
not be lawfully sold for less than par, it was obvious that no money 
would be raised for the latter immediately. Nevertheless, the announce- 
ment startled financial markets, both at home and abroad; the inference 
being promptly drawn that this was a “war measure,” planned for a 
possible contest in the Western railway field. 

In the middle of May, at the annual meeting of the Northern Pacific 
shareholders, came still another shock. It will be recalled that when the 
Union Pacific placed its holdings in the merger, in November, 1901, it 
held a majority of Northern Pacific’s $155,000,000 stock. The plan of 
distributing pro rata Northern Securities assets — Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern stock alike — would, on the other hand, leave Union 
Pacific with a minority of Northern Pacific shares. This was the ques- 
tion fought out by Harriman in the federal courts during 1904. He 
lost the suit; the stock was distributed pro rata; Union Pacific was 
left, after the liquidation, with a minority of Northern Pacific stock; and 
at the Northern Pacific shareholders’ meeting, May 18, the three Union 
Pacific representatives on the board — Messrs. Harriman, Stillman, and 
William Rockefeller — were dropped. The inference from this action 
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was to some extent modified by the statement, given out along with it, 
that the law of Minnesota, whose charter Northern Pacific holds, provides 
not only that no railway corporation as such shall control a competing 
or parallel line running within that State, but that no officer of such rail- 
road corporation “shall act as an officer of any other railroad corporation 
owning or having the control of a parallel or competing line.” The fed- 
eral Supreme Court, in dismissing the Harriman suit, on April 3, had 
expressly declared that “the Northern Pacific system, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the Burlington system [which it owns], is competitive with 
the Union Pacific system ” — which, along with the Minnesota statute, 
seemed to settle the status of the Harriman directors. 

It is true that the same federal Supreme Court, in deciding against 
the Northern Securities merger, on March 14, 1904, had declared Great 
Northern also to be a “natural competitor for business ” with the North- 
ern Pacific, and that for this reason the Hill-Morgan party, controlling 
Northern Pacific, excluded not only Union Pacific directors from that 
board, on May 18, but debarred Great Northern directors also. In re- 
placing all these retiring members of the board, however — and this was 
the real point of interest — not a single new director friendly to Union 
Pacific’s interest was elected. James J. Hill did not appear on the new 
Northern Pacific board, any more than did E. H. Harriman; but every 
name on the list was that of a recognized Hill partisan. 

Both factions presently gave out statements that their differences 
would now be waived; that, in the words of the announcement, hence- 
forth “there will be strict observance of the rights of both parties”; and, 
to give force to this assertion, it was made known that a railway line, 
under construction into a territory claimed by both Northern and Union 
Pacific, would now be built under their joint auspices. But meanwhile 
the stocks which had risen with such great violence in March, on the re- 
port of some favorable situation to follow the great merger’s dissolution, 
suffered such declines as 23 points in Northern Pacific, 22 in Union 
Pacific, and 25 in Northern Securities. The public was not shaken in 
its conviction that a feeling of bitter and possibly dangerous hostility 
still remained. 


It is, in fact, hard to predict the outcome. From one point of view, 
the great railway fight of 1901 is settled. Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern bought the Burlington; Union Pacific, a close competitor of 
that railway, asked to participate in the control. The request was 
refused. Union Pacific itself then undertook to buy up Northern Pacitic 
stock. The plan succeeded, but only at the cost of the Northern Pacitic 
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corner. To avert the consequences of that corner, the Northern Securi- 
ties holding company was organized. Its forced dissolution, under 
orders of the court, left the Northern Pacific, as we have seen already, 
in the hands of the interests which controlled it before the fight began; 
and’ with that control went the control of the Burlington. Union 
Pacific had fought its fight and lost. Whatever it had to fear from the 
Burlington in those hands four years ago, it apparently has to fear to- 
day. This is the plain situation. 

It may not lead to unsettling consequences; it is at least unlikely 
to do so in the very near future. Both rival factions are unquestionably 
honest in asserting that they want no “war of rates,” which would injure 
both belligerents and in the end perhaps accomplish nothing. Such 
danger as exists of a contest of this sort will arise at a time when de- 
clining traffic leads to urgent quest of competitive business, or when some 
new expansion scheme, conceived by the one side or the other, revives 
all the jealousies of 1901 and provokes retaliation. Indeed, this whole 
four-years’ fight is but one in a series of such conflicts between the same 
two parties. No longer ago than 1889, a bitter contest, oddly resembling 
in many ways the present quarrel, broke out between them. Then, as 
in 1901, both companies were bidding for a third, which controlled a 
line in competitive territory. The striking difference in the two famous 
conflicts is that in 1889 Northern Pacific won the fight on the Stock 
Exchange, only to lose it in the courts; whereas Union Pacific has had 
the same experience since 1901. 


I have mentioned, as one of the potent influences in the season’s 
finance, the entanglement of certain banks in unlucky speculations. The 
first of these disclosures had a profound influence in bringing to earth 
the past season’s Wall Street cardhouse. This episode began with a 
bold attempt to corner wheat. In view of what we have already seen 
as to the high promise shown for the wheat crop in March and April, 
the fact that a corner operation was at that very time in progress may 
perplex the reader. But the earliest wheat of 1905 cannot come to 
market before July, and, in the interim, with last year’s deficient crop 
and the enormous home consumption, supplies are running extremely 
low. Not to go into details, it was evident last autumn that if the out- 
side world bought freely no margin whatever would remain. Basing 
its programme on these facts, a group of speculators started to get into 
a position where they could dictate prices. Wheat at Chicago ruled above 
one dollar from last August onward; it ranged around $1.12 when the 
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“clique” was buying. What the speculators bought were contracts for 
delivery in May —a month when the new crop, however promising, 
could not affect supplies. 

The corner manipulators were said to have held at one time such 
contracts to the extent of 20,000,000 bushels; and on February 16 they 
put up the price to $1.214 per bushel. By April, though the price had 
relaxed a trifle, the grain trade leaned to the conviction that a genuine 
corner in May was probable, in the course of which $1.50 or more might 
easily be named as the price at which contracts must be settled. The 
“clique” would have practically all the wheat, and whoever had con- 
tracted to deliver it must buy from them. 

Corners, however, are dangerous experiments; and it is an almost 
invariable rule that something which no one had reckoned in his calcula- 
tions suddenly changes the situation. One development, this past season, 
was the virtual disappearance of the export trade. For the ten months 
after harvest began in July, 1904, the following very remarkable results 
were shown. The figures comprise all wheat exported, whether in grain 
or flour, as declared by the Government reports : 


Ten months ending April 30. Bushels. Ten Months Ending April 30. | Bushels. 


| 172,500,000 
151,300,000 

194,000,000 

182,200,000 


In the first three months of 1902, following a large wheat harvest 
here, England imported 12,152,000 hundredweight of wheat and flour 
from the United States; in the same months of 1905, she took only 
1,544,000. But whereas, during this period of 1902, Russia, India, 
Australia, and the Argentine sent to England only 4,117,000 hundred- 
weight, their contribution in 1905 was 20,668,000. 

These bountiful outside supplies made needless any urgent bidding 
for American consumers — indeed, in the ten months ending April 30, 
we actually imported 2,600,000 bushels against only 6,800 a year before. 
What alarmed the corner managers rather more seriously, however, as 
the spring drew on, was evidence that the farmers had more old wheat 
to sell than had been supposed. This is what wrecked young Leiter's 
corner in 1898 and has wrecked a dozen others; for a time comes when 
corner operators, to sustain their market, must buy at top prices all the 
wheat presented. If they have made miscalculations as to how much 
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may be expected, this may exhaust their capital. Upto the end of March 
there was a ten-per-cent decrease, as compared with the previous season, 
in wheat delivered at the city markets. With April the situation 
changed: the weekly record ran one to two hundred thousand bushels 
beyond last year. While this was happening, the price at Chicago, 
which normally should be several cents lower than at New York, was 
actually higher by thirteen cents per bushel. The market, in other 
words, was thoroughly fictitious; the farmers understood it; and the floor 
of every granary was sure to be scraped to make May deliveries at 
Chicago. 

But April was not yet over when still another wholly unforeseen 
development shattered the corner undertaking. Even the so-called 
“Gates clique,” who were managing the corner, had been puzzled by 
signs that some one besides themselves was in trouble because of these 
miscalculations. On Monday, April 26, the truth came suddenly to 
light. Frank C. Bigelow, president of the First National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, an institution with $13,000,000 deposits, known as the larg- 
est Western bank outside of Chicago, was found to have defaulted to 
the extent of a million dollars, which he had sunk first in stocks, and 
then in the wheat-corner speculation. 

The bank was saved through money advanced by Bigelow’s fellow- 
directors, but the consequences elsewhere were profound. First, panic 
seized on the cornerers of wheat, as well it might. Their hurried sales, 
encountering on the market closing-out sales for Bigelow’s account, 
broke the price for May delivery from $1.10 per bushel to 864 cents. 
On the public mind the affair had larger consequences. It cannot be 
said that it aroused widespread doubt as to the solvency of other banks. 
It did not, for instance, at all repeat the panic of distrust in fiduciary 
institutions which followed the scandals of the Marine, Second National, 
and Metropolitan banks at New York City in 1884. But it unquestion- 
ably started a vague and unpleasant feeling of distrust; and in the minds 
of the reminiscent, it suggested some disagreeable analogies. 

Ata very similar juncture during the “boom ” of the eighties, namely, 
in 1887, as in the present year, there first occurred a futile attempt to 
corner wheat, and next, on the downfall of that undertaking, it was 
discovered that the president of an important bank had robbed his insti- 
tution to provide funds for the speculation. But the part of the parallel 
which was most unpleasant was the fact that the violent break in wheat 
during 1887 and the bank failure which accompanied it were followed 
by a series of bank suspensions throughout the United States, the 
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cause of almost every one of these failures being either speculation or 
defalcation. 

Then, as now, the true explanation was that a highly speculative 
market and tales of enormous profits won by gambling operations in it 
had turned the heads and demoralized the integrity of the culprits. To 
an extent, the same unpleasant condition of affairs has followed the 
Bigelow episode. No doubt the reason is that the Milwaukee episode 
started directors of other banks into overhauling the books of their insti- 
tutions. As was to be expected, they found, in many instances, quite 
enough to justify their misgivings. Half a dozen little banks — chiefly 
in Ohio and the younger Western States — suspended during May, most 
of them having to confess that the free abandonment of their resources 
to speculators was the cause. On May 23 the list fairly rounded out 
with the scandalous confessions involved in the Merchants’ Trust Com- 
pany failure at New York —a small institution, to be sure, but which 
had placed the whole of its deposit funds in foolish promotions which 
made the concern in reality insolvent from the start. 


These unpleasant developments did not prove a radically unsound 
condition of American banking. They did, however, demonstrate very 


clearly that the extravagant and prolonged speculation on our markets 
had in large measure blunted the moral sense of the community. That 
some such reckoning must be had for lowered standards of business in- 
tegrity was the unqualified prediction, even in 1901, of every one con- 
versant at all with financial history. It was precisely this question 
which gave the keen edge to public interest in the Equitable Life de- 
velopments of the past three months, which we have now to review. | 
outlined, in the last number of THE Forvm, the situation which had 
suddenly developed in that company’s affairs as a result of President 
Alexander’s request for the retirement of Mr. Hyde. It will be recalled 
that the gist of Mr. Alexander’s position, as expressed in his formal 
manifesto of last February, was this: 


The retlection of Mr. Hyde as vice-president, with all the powers he has exercised 
in the absence of the president, would be most prejudicial to the welfare and 
progress of the society, and to the conservation of trust funds held for the benefit of 
our policy-holders. 


I explained also the peculiar nature of the situation created by the 
fact that Mr. Hyde was really the owner of the Equitable, through the 
possession, by himself and his family, of fifty-one per cent of the com- 
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pany’s $100,000 stock. The president of the company was in reality 
asking that its owner be removed from official participation in its man- 
agement. In most corporations such a request would obviously have 
been preposterous; but the nature of life-insurance business — the fact 
that its essential nature is that of a cotperative and mutual undertaking 
by the policy-holders — made the case peculiar. 

Mr. Hyde immediately recognized this; and, before the controversy 
was fairly under way, the Equitable directors voted, with his consent, 
that the society’s charter should be so amended as eventually to confer 
on policy-holders the right to elect twenty-eight of the fifty-two direc- 
tors, the remaining twenty-four to be named by holders of the stock. 
It soon became manifest, however, that this compromise would not settle 
the difficulty. What happened was the immediate bringing of a suit to 
enjoin this “mutualization plan,” on the ground that stockholders’ rights 
were sacrificed. This suit was brought in the New York courts, not by 
Mr. Hyde — who indeed intervened to oppose it — but by minority 
holders of Equitable shares. On May 26 Judge Maddox granted the 
injunction. The mutualization plan, the court affirmed, was contrary to 
both State and federal constitutions, and fora double reason: First, that 
by depriving a shareholder of the right to vote for the fifty-two directors, 
it violated the contract made by the company when the stock was issued ; 
and, second, that “the right of stock to control the corporation, to the 
exclusion of every other interest, is a vested right,” and that “to lessen 
or interfere with that right would violate the provision of the Constitu- 
tion that life, liberty, and property shall not be taken without due 
process of law.” The issues thus defined, unless settled outside of court 


beforehand, are bound to go forward on appeal to the federal Supreme 
Court. That would probably occupy two years, and in the mean time 
the present status must remain. 


All these events brought the situation squarely back to the question 
how any capitalist, owning a company through its stock, could be dis- 
lodged from office save by his own consent. In Mr. Hyde’s case that 
consent was formally refused, and under rather extraordinary circum- 
stances. On April 18, more than two hundred general agents of the 
Equitable came to New York at the call of President Alexander, but 
promptly organized as an independent convention. After deliberation 
these agents, by a large majority, adopted a resolution as follows, 
addressed to Mr. Hyde: 


We, the general agentsand managers of the Equitable, assembled in convention, 
from all parts of the United States and Canada, are personally and through our 


1 
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agents in closer touch with the people, and, knowing the deep-seated convictions of 
the policy-holders, are deeply deploring the necessity for our action, therefore sin- 
cerely and earnestly appeal to you, on behalf of the Equitable, to the creation and 
upbuilding of which your father devoted his life, and for the sake of its policy- 
holders and its agents, to set aside all personal interests and now voluntarily retire 
from the vice-presidency. 


This resolution was presented personally, and in person Mr. Hyde 
replied to it that he had no intention of resigning his office; that he 
regarded such a course as cowardly and disgraceful to the memory of his 
father; and that he deemed any further action or comment improper 
while the questions at issue \vere in the hands of the directors. Aftera 
month of futile compromises and aimless public bickering, the business 
of the company was so gravely affected by the broad inferences drawn 
from the insinuations of the quarrelling officers that the directors event- 
ually met; and, at the opening of April, they appointed from among their 
number a committee to investigate the entire management and position 
of the society. It consisted originally of seven members, including Mr. 
H. C. Frick, of the steel corporation, Mr. M. E. Ingalls, of the “ Big 
Four” Railway, Mr. E. H. Harriman, of the Union Pacific, Mr. Brayton 
Ives, of the Metropolitan Trust Company, Mr. James J. Hill, of the 


Great Northern Railway, and two well-known private capitalists, Mr. C. 
N. Bliss and Mr. D. O. Mills. 
At the outset, the public was disposed to place no very great confi- 


dence in the results of their reports, more particularly so in view of the 
fact that Mr. Hill and Mr. Mills both resigned from the committee; 
Mr. Hill’s withdrawal being explicitly on the ground that he could not 
have the scope he asked for in a personal investigation. In the second 
week of April, Mr. Frick, as chairman of the committee, gave out a pub- 
lic statement on the lines of investigation which it proposed to follow; 
and the programme there outlined was so thorough as to restore at once 
the confidence of the general public in the committee’s purposes. 
Summed up in brief, Mr. Frick’s communication — addressed, as it 
necessarily was, to the president of the society — called for information 
on the following points: 


All salaries paid, by whom authorized, and for performance of what duties; 
compensation received by any officer or employee from any corporation connected 
with the Equitable; names of all individuals on the pay-roll who are connected by 
blood or marriage with its officers, and particulars as to their employment; invest- 
ments of the Equitable in other banking corporations, and the full nature of its 
connection with them; all loans made to any officer or employee, with the circum- 
stances of such loans; all transactions with banking or brokerage houses as to the 
company’s investments; any case where officer or director received a profit on such 
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transaction because of his office in the Equitable; contracts with the society’s agents 
and the payments thereunder; real estate transactions; and, finally, the account of 
“commissions, advertising, postage, and exchange,” and “all other disbursements,” 
to which were charged, respectively, in the last annual report, $7,900,285 and 
$7,179,818, and as to which the committee asked for “all the items and vouchers” 
and complete information regarding them. 


In order to make complete and sweeping the scope of the investiga- 
tion, the following comprehensive paragraph was added: 


If any one has any information or knowledge of any other act, matter, or thing 
done or permitted to be done by any officer, director, trustee, or employee of the 
society inconsistent with the best interests of the society or unfair toward any 
officer, director, trustee, or employee thereof, the committee will take up and in- 
vestigate any such matter on being informed of the same by you or any other officer, 
director, trustee, or employee, or stockholder, or policy-holder. 


The committee’s questions were on their face bound to bring to light 
any scandal in the way of improper investments, improper use of official 
position, nepotism in appointments, or official irregularity of any sort. 
It was not long before the committee’s call for information bore definite 
fruit. On April 15, Mr. Hyde made the following statement over his 
signature to the committee: 


There had been a syndicate known as “James H. Hyde and Associates,” includ- 
ing James W. Alexander, president of the society, whose participation was always 
equal to my own, and this syndicate had been underwriters of a number of banking 
issues of securities, and the Equitable Society purchased, in some instances, in the 
ordinary course of business, securities which had been underwritten by this syn- 
dicate. At the outset of this controversy, Mr. Alexander and I were both advised 
by counsel that as to any such syndicate transactions in which any officers of the 
Equitable Society had been interested, a full statement should be made up and laid 
before the board of directors, and whatever law and justice required regarding them 
should be done by the officers concerned. Following the advice above referred to, 
I examined all these syndicate transactions and deposited my check for $61,446.92 
with the treasurer of the society as trustee. 


In concluding this statement, Mr. Hyde added that he admitted no 
wrongdoing, and that the transactions referred to were “made with the 
sanction of universal precedent.” 

The law governing cases of this sort is entirely explicit. The New 
York Insurance act contains the following provision : 


No director or other officer of an insurance corporation doing business in this 
State shall receive any money or valuable thing for negotiating, procuring, or recom- 
mending any loan from any such corporation, or for selling or aiding in the sale of 
any stocks or securities to or by such corporation. 

Any person violating the provisions of this section shall forfeit his position as 


such director or officer, and be disqualified from thereafter holding any such office 
in any insurance corporation. 
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There is no need of intricate argument as to the meaning of this 
statute. It is sweeping in termsand perfectly clear in language. With- 
out any question, it was inserted by makers of the law in order to pre- 
vent the use of insurance companies by their officers for the sake of 
“unloading ” questionable securities in whose sale such officers had a 
private interest. The law does not stop with forbidding merely the sale 
of bad securities under such circumstances, obviously because proof of 
such character might be extremely difficult. It was presumed by the 
legislators that for any man to be both buyer and seller on an extensive 
scale, while trust funds of insurance policy-holders were the purchase 
money, would lead to a wholly unsafe position. Hence the extremely 
comprehensive language of the law. Its purport has been recognized 
in other companies by a standing agreement whereby a banker, holding 
office which gave him power to pass on investments of an insurance 
company, returned to that company all his profits from sales of securities 
made by his banking house to such company. Thus explained, it will 
be obvious that Mr. Hyde admitted a violation of the law, his real 
apology being an appeal to precedent. Mr. Hyde’s intimation that the 
president of the Equitable had been engaged in all such syndicates drew 
forth an immediate denial from Mr. Alexander, and the matter remained 
in doubt pending the investigation of the committee. 

So much was known before the Frick committee was ready to report. 
The date for that report had been fixed at May 31. It was made to the 
directors on that day; but it turned out to be so frank and unsparing in 
its revelation of the disorders in the society that the board which re- 
ceived it was thrown into outright panic. Apparently something of a 
“whitewashing” nature had been looked for. Charges were angrily 
made, by implicated officers, that they had been “betrayed” by the 
committee — as if that committee’s duty was to find them innocent. The 
directors refused to receive the report, refused to order its publication, 
refused even to vote recognition of the committee’s labors in preparing 
it. As was to be expected, public indignation instantly flared up to 
white heat. The committee’s chairman resigned his directorship in the 
Equitable, and was followed by twelve other directors. The committee 
itself boldly published the report which the Equitable board had repu- 
diated. The demand that Mr. Hyde surrender his control, and that 
both he and President Alexander resign their offices, was angry and de- 
termined ; but both officers declared that they would not give way to it. 
The company’s business came to an absolute standstill, and the public 
turned, with an urgency that bade fair to be irresistible, to the State 
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Insurance Department and the State legislature to do what the board 
had left undone. 

All this was unnecessary. Fortunately events so moved as to force 
a solution of this seemingly hopeless dilemma in the quarter which had 
been no longer looked to. Grave legal doubts existed as to the society’s 
power to buy up the Hyde stock at a premium, even if Mr. Hyde were 
to consent to sell. However this may be, it transpired that Mr. Hyde 
was very soon thereafter induced to sell his majority control, and the 
stock was then placed in the hands of three trustees — Ex-President 
Cleveland, Chief Justice Morgan J. O’Brien, of the New York State 
Supreme Court, and Mr. George Westinghouse; and it asked these trus- 
tees, in selecting a new board of directors, to allow the policy-holders to 
name twenty-eight of the total fifty-two. Mr. Alexander and Mr. Hyde 
resigned their offices, and Secretary Paul Morton, of the Navy Depart- 
ment, was made chairman of the company. Ina more or less definite 
way pledges were made that the excessive balances in auxiliary com- 
panies should now be cut down, and that investment of the trust funds 
should be hereafter restricted to securities authorized for savings banks. 
This promised real reform; it is too early, however, to discuss such 
projects at this writing, when the new board and the new officers are 
yet to be appointed. There will undoubtedly be more to say at a future 
time of the bearing of the whole Equitable episode on life insurance 
generally. That recent practices in that field will be profoundly modi- 
fied, and for the better, there is no doubt whatever. 


At this writing, it is still impossible to say what the situation created 
by Admiral Togo’s extraordinary naval victory means to the world’s 
finance. It is certain that financial Europe had for weeks been assert- 
ing that the arrival of Rojestvensky in the China seas — with the possi- 
bility of a Japanese defeat which would open the coasts of Japan to the 
enemy and isolate the Manchurian army —was the main depressing 
influence on the markets. It was so regarded because of the general 
conviction that such a defeat would prolong the war and widen the 
opportunity for European complications. 

The battle was fought and the Russian sea-power was annihilated 
with a completeness surpassing the epoch-making achievements of The- 
mistocles, Don Juan of Austria, Sir Francis Drake, and Lord Nelson. 
But the Russian court still refused to treat for peace, notwithstanding 
that its ally, France, had refused it further money accommodation, that 
Germany was grudgingly lending on harsh terms, and that its last 
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recourse, a domestic loan, was floated only by virtual compulsion of the 
Russian banks. How this deadlock was finally broken through Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s bold and adroit move of mediation, and how, on the 
10th of June, Japan and Russia consented to negotiate for peace, is a 
story that need not here be retold. The question, for the longer future, 
concerns the results that the return of peace will have on the financial 
situation. Certainly the removal of this danger-spot at the moment 
when the Equitable storm-cloud has passed away, and when underlying 


financial conditions are not unpropitious, gives just ground for optimism. 


Recent experience has rather shaken the inferences commonly drawn, 
however, from the buoyant prosperity which followed the settlement of 
our Spanish war. That the United States was then on the eve of a real 
industrial “boom” unconnected with the war, and that the Treaty of 
Paris meant, to the defeated Power, release from a burdensome colonial 
entanglement and $20,000,000 cash, had been forgotten. The real 
meaning of the aftermath of war was not realized until the pacification 
of the Transvaal, in 1902, was followed by two years of financial exhaus- 
tion for the victorious state. The strain of the Eastern war has been as 
severe as that of the South African conflict. It remains to be seen 
how its consequences will be felt by the successful and the defeated 
Powers, and, in particular, what is going to happen to the huge political 
derelict, Russia, as well as to the European market, to which that 
country owes two billions of dollars, and to which it must owe much 
more if Japan imposes an indemnity. 

ALEXANDER D. NOYEs. 
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Tur record of architectural activity for the eighteen months which 
have elapsed since my last review in THE ForuM contains no items of 
startling interest. In the United States, the most notable features of 
the record are the continued activity in educational architecture along 
the whole line, from grammar schools to universities, including library 
buildings and museums; the increased vigor of the movement for muni- 
cipal improvement; important railway terminal enterprises in various 
cities; and the widely published reorganization of the methods and ad- 
ministration of the School of Architecture of Columbia University. 

Surveying the whole field of American architectural activity, one 
is impressed with the fact that fire has been and continues to be one of 
the sternest and most effective of schoolmasters to our people. Chicago 
and Boston, over thirty years ago, began a series of costly object-lessons, 
repeated on a smaller scale in many other American cities at various 
intervals since 1872, by which our people were forced to learn the les- 
son of solid and fire-resisting construction. But for these lessons we 
might still be erecting large and costly public buildings with wooden 


floor beams and stud partitions, and we certainly should never have 


learned the manifold uses of steel, terra-cotta, and concrete, which have 
made modern American methods of construction so efficient. An added 
stimulus to the development of new structura) materials, processes, and 
methods is now supplied by the rapid dimination of the visible timber 
supply. The increasing cost of lumber must before long reach the point 
at which it vill compel the invention and adoption, for country houses 
and cheap buildings, of materials and methods which, while cheaper 
than our present systems of using brick and steel, will be more durable 
and far less inflammable than wood. Whether reinforced concrete, con- 
crete blocks, terra-cotta, or some new and as yet unknown material will 
furnish the final solution of the problem cannot now be prophesied. 
At present concrete has the lead, and is being experimented with by 
the architects, with results not yet sufficiently tested as to be definitely 
accepted. 

A notable example of the successful use of a new plastic concrete 
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composition is the extensive Jefferson Medical College at Philadelphia, 
by John T. Windrim. In France, the architectural use of d¢ton armé 
has progressed much further than here, though no one but a blind en- 
thusiast would claim for the buildings erected in the new material a high 
rank as models of architectural beauty. The color and texture of con- 
crete are both against it, and no system of architectural forms has as 
yet been devised at once suited to the material and pleasing to a criti- 
cal, esthetic taste. The stuccoed buildings of the Old World and of 
Spanish America offer the most suggestive analogues to buildings of con- 
crete; but the problem of imparting beauty and charm to structures of 
ciment armé will not be solved by any merely formal copying of stuc- 
coed rubble. 

The Baltimore fire has furnished ammunition to both the terra-cotta 
and the concrete camps, in their verbal battles in favor of one and 
against the other of these two very useful materials. The trade maga- 
zines of the two parties are amusing reading; each side arguing the com- 
plete failure of the material championed by the other and the triumphant 
success of its own. Careful students draw from the same data the gen- 
eral conclusion that both materials are valuable in fire-resisting construc- 
tion; but that success or failure in any given test depends largely upon 
the workmanship, and is often affected by special conditions which do 
not warrant sweeping conclusions, certainly not such as would favor one 
material to the exclusion of the other. 

Among recent extensions of the applications of fire-resisting con- 
struction to structures of a class heretofore too often built with complete 
disregard of the dangers of fire, a recent issue of a trade magazine de- 
scribes and illustrates two examples in church architecture; the first, 
the Roman Catholic church of St. Paul, at Chicago; the second, the 
Broadway Tabernacle chureh in this city, already referred to in my last 
review of architecture in THE Forum, but only recently completed and 
dedicated. 

The interest in the first-named example lies chiefly in its construc- 
tion, which is of brick and terra-cotta throughout. It is one of the few 
American churches having a genuine vault of masonry or brick, and is 
particularly noteworthy as an example of the modern application of the 
medieval method of vault construction. The ribs were first built of 
moulded brick, and made to serve as supports for the centring, upon 
which the fillings were laid up. Following the true Gothic principle, 
the constructive materials and methods used are everywhere disclosed 
in the design, which, however, is far from being an archeological copy 
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of any medizval structure. This church is a valuable and encouraging 
illustration of the adaptability of historic methods to modern uses, and 
of intelligence in so adapting them. The parish that was willing to build 
so thoroughly and soundly deserves a compliment, as does the archi- 
tect, Mr. H. J. Schlacks, who made so wise a use of his knowledge of 
architectural history. The second-named church differs from the first 
alike in materials and methods of design. It is interesting chiefly by 
its intelligent plan, in which was solved the difficult problem of com- 
bining a ten-story parish-house with a capacious church auditorium in 
a distinctly churchly ensemble. The Gothic style employed is here 
merely a dress for a distinctly twentieth-century construction of steel 
framework with concrete floor-fillings. The widely bruited rumor that 
the building comprises in its equipments a theatre, a swimming-tank, 
and a banquet-hall is a pure fiction. 

While we are noting progress in ecclesiastical architecture, it is fit- 
ting here to mention the active resumption of work on the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, rendered possible by several large gifts during the 
past year. The great so-called “monoliths” —really dwoliths — of 
the choir have been set up, and the masonry of the choir walls is slowly 
but visibly taking shape. The completion of the choir of this vast edi- 
fice is promised within a very few years. The Lady Chapel of St. 
Patrick’s Roman Catholic Cathedral in New York (C. T. Mathews) is 
also progressing toward completion. It is a beautiful and scholarly 
piece of Gothic design in white marble. 

The subject of discussion at the April meeting of the Architectural 
League of New York was the question of “the best type of the modern 
church.” The speakers were all clergymen, excepting one, who is the 
editor of a church paper. The conclusions elicited by the discussions 
were perhaps not very definite, but some of the suggestions made were 
excellent. It was clearly brought out that there never can be one “best 
type,” for there will always be at least two types of church: one de- 
signed with the altar as its focus of interest, the other with the pulpit; 
one kind being built to see in, the other to hear in; one for ceremonial, 
for ritual worship, the other for exhortation and exposition. But there 
was evident a strong prevailing sentiment of insistence upon architectu- 
ral expressiveness, upon the importance of dignity and beauty in the 
design and equipments of the house of God, and upon the value of asso- 
ciations, whether with or without symbolism. This meeting is one of 
many evidences that religious architecture in the United States is on 
the threshold of a notable advance in quality and seriousness, 
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Any one who has studied the illustrations in recent magazines and 
architectural publications, not only of churches but also of educational 
buildings, can hardly have failed to be struck by the manifestations of a 
revival of Gothic forms and conceptions in these two classes of structures. 
This phenomenon, which has been made the subject of a series of arti- 


cles in “The Craftsman,” is an interesting one, especially when com- 


pared with the Gothic revivals in Europe in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The difference between the two movements, both in their genesis 
and their spirit, is fundamental. That of the English Gothicists of 
1825 to 1875 was the protest of an enlightened coterie against the phil- 
istinism and artistic destitution of their time. It was a movement of 
scholars and reformers; a propaganda in favor of the use of a “national ” 
and “Christian” style, which it was sought at first to copy textually, 
and then to adapt to modern uses. It was, as it were, forced upon the 
architects from the outside. It produced some notable works and res- 
cued ecclesiastical architecture from debasement; but it was never a 
spontaneous movement, and failed to develop the vital modern style that 
its advocates hoped to see. 

The present movement in the United States is more spontaneous. It 
has originated among the architects, and has never been burdened or 
narrowed by the responsibilities of a propaganda. It is one of the natu- 
ral developments of modern architectural eclecticism in a country which 
possesses no ancient traditions, and in which the endless variety of 
types, requirements, and systems of construction, all in a constant state 
of flux and change, is forever constraining its architects to seek, wher- 
ever they can find them, the forms in which they may dress their works 
and express their conceptions. Twenty-five years ago they imagined 
that the round-arched, medieval styles of western Europe might furnish 
them with an apparel for all the varied forms of modern buildings; but 
an earnest and widespread experimentation through a dozen years de- 
monstrated the limitations of the style. Then came the Chicago World’s 
Fair, and for a while it seemed as though classic Roman models might 
suffice for our architectural needs, at least for the more monumental 
requirements of the art. Later, and particularly in those realms visited 
by che youthful enthusiasts who came every year from the ateliers of the 
Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, there was a splendid efflorescence of French 
architecture, varying from Francois Premier to Louis Quinze, and de- 
nominated collectively by the irreverent, “the Cartouche style.” And 
now the field is being invaded by the mullioned windows and turrets of 
Gothic architecture, 
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The significant features about these rapidly succeeding “styles” have 
been: (1) that each has been introduced not as the result of an outside 
propaganda to which the architects have yielded, but by the architects 
themselves; and (2) that each movement or fashion er style, whichever it 
may be called, has come about in the effort to supply some element that 
was lacking in our architecture, to meet some demand for which the exist- 
ing fashions were inadequate. As a result, each movement — at least 
since the passing of the Richardsonian Romanesque — has left a more or 
less permanent deposit ; and it has become established as the best kind of 
architecture for certain classes of buildings. For great and monumen- 
tal public edifices, such as State capitols, libraries, and museums, the 
dignity and stateliness, the ample scale, and the very formality of the 
various versions of classic architecture are now pretty generally accepted 
as the most appropriate form of design. 

For buildings on city streets, especially for hotels and apartment- 
houses, Parisian models have quite deservedly found favor. Large coun- 
try houses are quite generally designed in what we call the Colonial or 
Georgian style ; while for smaller houses of wood a more intimate and pic- 
turesque style, distinctively American and modern, has been developed 
during the past twenty-five years. It is now more and more rarely that 
churches are built otherwise than in some version of Gothic design ; and 
for schools and colleges, the English Tudor and Elizabethan collegiate 
buildings have furnished models both of composition and detail, which 
have been found admirably suited for the needs of our scholastic 
architecture. The evolution of design in tall buildings has produced 
certain types of treatment which are gradually crystallizing into a 
definite style, quite irrespective of the historic source of the details 
employed. 

It seems, therefore, that we are in the presence of a somewhat novel 
phenomenon in the history of style — the development on eclectic prin- 
ciples of a number of quite distinct forms of architectural expression for 
distinct types of buildings. This is the natural result of modern con- 
ditions, which have steadily tended toward differentiation of types, 
while more and more we have had opened to our choice the whole range 
of forms developed by the varied experience of past ages. If we can 
manage to lay aside the old prejudice, assiduously fostered by literary 
critics of art, and decide in favor of a new, original, uniform, modern, 
“national” style, of which the critics have so long dreamed and de- 
claimed, we shall recognize the fitness and reasonableness of the present 
state of style development, whose seeming confusion is really controlled 
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by a certain common sense. For we shall also recognize that, like all 
living movements in art, it is a movement of transition. 

The freedom with which our architects handle, modify, and adapt 
the historic styles to the varied problems they have to solve is the de- 
spair of the purist, but it is the pledge of sincerity and progress. The 
coming generation will see these several systems of treatment undergo 
successive gradual changes, by which they will depart further and fur- 
ther from the historic originals, and receive more and more the common 
stamp impressed upon them by the national taste. But it may perhaps 
never again happen that a single system of forms and details, constitut- 
ing a style as closely defined as, for example, the French Gothic style 
of the fourteenth century.or the Roman Five Orders, will be applied 
alike to all sorts of buildings of all sorts of materials and systems of 
construction. From this point of view, such an edifice as the new 
Times Building in New York is especially interesting. It is called a 
Gothic building, and some of its details have been inspired by Gothic 
models; but the divergences from the Gothic style are more noticeable 
than the resemblances, and — whatever may be one’s opinion of the 
merit of the details — it is a striking and original building, as distinc- 
tively Twentieth-Century American as Amiens is Thirteenth-Century 
French. The same may be said of the new Trinity Building on lower 
Broadway, another so-called Gothic structure, less picturesque in mass, 
but equally modern and American. 

In educational architecture the tendency becomes more marked each 
year to consider not merely the individual structure, but the group. 
Colleges and universities which have grown up in the haphazard Ameri- 
can fashion, with ill-assorted buildings of various styles and colors 
grouped in a hit-or-miss way around a green or “campus,” have begun 
or are now beginning to study plans for a symmetrical and harmonious 
architectural development. Washington University in St. Louis has 
occupied the new buildings erected just before the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, as a part of the extensive and picturesque scheme planned 
by those gifted architects, the lamented Edward Cope and John Steward- 
son. These are stone buildings in that adaptation of the English colle- 
giate Gothic style which the same architects used so successfully in 
Blair Hall at Princeton. Princeton University is about to erect a new 
recitation hall, in memory of President McCosh, from plans by Mr. 
Raleigh Gildersleeve; and this is to form one side of a new quadrangle 
in the rear of the Marquand Chapel, which will be the central feature 
of its western side. This quadrangle will be in the English collegiate 
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style; and thus, with the new dormitory recently built from plans by 
Mr. B. W. Morris, Jr., and with the new gymnasium and Blair Hall, all 
in the same general style, and the library, which is of stone in a slightly 
different version of late English Gothic design, a certain architectural 
harmony will in time dominate the once heterogeneous assortment of 
buildings in that most beautiful of American university towns. 

The imposing group of Gothic buildings projected for West Point 
(Craim, Goodhue, and Fergusson) is another illustration of the serious 
study of the problem of artistic harmony and monumental grouping, 
though its realization is still in the future. The new buildings of the 
City College in New York —another Gothic group, in gray stone and 
white terra-cotta (George B. Post) — constitute another notable work 
of striking originality and vigor of design. In the South, the rebuilding 
and enlargement of the University ef Virginia — the earliest example, 
by the way, of a monumentally planned university group in this coun- 
try —and the measures taken by the University of the South to secure 
a comprehensive plan for future building, are evidences of the spread of 
this new conception of architectural propriety. Amherst College has 
meanwhile placed the future development of its beautiful grounds and 
buildings in the hands of a special committee of experts, among whom 
are Mr. C. F. McKim and Mr. Daniel Burnham. 

The Gothicists, however, are not in control of all the universities; 
and Columbia, like the University of California, refuses to be diverted 
from the path of a more classical development. The Morningside 
Heights are at present a scene of great activity, and the students of the 
School of Architecture of Columbia University have about them ob- 
ject-lessons in modern construction which should be of great practical 
value. Two great dormitories (McKim, Mead, & White), a noble 
chapel from plans by Howells and Stokes, and a building for the School 
of Mines, by A. W. Brunner, are now in process of erection, and ground 
has been broken for the much-needed building for the College. All 
these are of the most solid and thorough construction, and carry percep- 
tibly toward realization the great plan d’ensemble of the architects for 
the whole university group. Plans have been drawn, though not yet 
finally adopted in detail, for the Barnard College group, to be erected on 
the property given to the college a year or two ago, south of the present 
building and adjoining Columbia University on the west. Union The- 
ological Seminary is about to build close to Barnard on Claremont Avenue, 
and thus a most extensive and imposing group of educational buildings 
will soon cover a large part of the historic battlefield of Harlem Heights. 
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Meanwhile, Johns Hopkins University, of Baltimore, has adopted for 
its proposed new buildings an admirable plan by Parker and Thomas, 
with Manning Brothers as landscape artists; and the vast group of 
buildings for the new Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg has been entrusted 
to Mr. H. F. Hornbostel. Both of these awards were made as the result 
of important competitions. The designs in both cases will follow Re- 
naissance precedents. 

The good work of library construction goes on apace, thanks in large 
part to the Pactolian stream which issues from that wonderful migra- 
tory source located now at Skibo Castle and now at Fifth Avenue and 
Ninety-first Street, New York, and which pours its golden deposit now 
upon bookless wastes in town and country, and now into the empty 
treasuries of the smaller colleges. The architectural influence of Mr. 
Carnegie’s admirable library benefactions has been considerable, and has 
been almost uniformly salutary. The modest size of the majority of the 
libraries recently erected, upon the principle of the multiplication of 
branches, which Mr. Carnegie agrees with most librarians in encourag- 
ing, has by no means prevented their receiving dignitied architectural 
treatment; and there has been developed in their design a well-marked 
and interesting type of building, which is equally recognizable whether 
treated in the so-called Greek, Roman, or Renaissance styles, that is, 
with details suggested by or borrowed from those styles. 

Among the more or less important central libraries recently opened 
may be mentioned the remarkably dignified Ryle Memorial building of 
the Danforth Public Library at Paterson, New Jersey (Brite and Bacon ; 
Henry Bacon, successor). The great Public Library of New York, to 
which reference was made in the last review (January-March, 1904), is 
beginning to display something of its size and final form; but the fence 
and the scaffoldings about it still forbid any final judgment as to its 
merit compared with the original design. As is well known, an im- 
mense amount of study has been bestowed upon the design since the 
original competition; and it will be interesting to observe whether the 
resulting refinement of detail will have been obtained at the expense, 
as some fear, of the loss of some of the vigor and effectiveness of the 
original design. There is no question, however, that the building will 
be a stately and beautiful monument, a new and notable adornment to 
the city; and the only subject of regret is that it lacks the setting which 
a great square or esplanade in front of it would afford. 

Another unfinished public monument in New York, the Hall of 
Records, is to undergo extensive internal alterations, costing a round 
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half million dollars. This piece of municipal mismanagement and ex- 
travagance — the alteration at great expense of a still unfinished build- 
ing, whose erection has been so leisurely that there is no possible excuse 
for late and costly after-thoughts — illustrates the irresponsible way in 
which our borough authorities are permitted to manage important public 
enterprises. 

In pleasing contrast to the helter-skelter inefficiency of the usual 
municipal methods in architectural matters stands the administration of 
the Federal Supervising Architect’s office. Not many years ago, our fed- 
eral architectural enterprises were conducted in a way to excite either rid- 
icule or disgust, according to one’s temperament; while under conditions 
now existing, as administered by the present incumbent, Mr. James Knox 
Taylor,’ they are models of efficient management and usually also of ex- 
cellent design. The new Custom House in New York, by Mr. Cass 
Gilbert, is rapidly approaching completion, and adds greatly to the 
architectural dignity of the lower end of New York, not by rivalling its 
crowded skyscrapers in height, but by its breadth and mass and the 
large scale of its parts. It bids fair to look better than the original 
drawings led us to expect. 

A competition is announced for a new court house for Chicago, to 
cost four or five millions. Chicago has not been altogether fortunate in 
its public official buildings. It isto be hoped that this competition may 
produce satisfactory results; but the advertisement hardly affords all the 
guarantees that one could ask for as to its conduct and award. The post- 
office, by Mr. H. I. Cobb, is now nearing completion. 

Among other important governmental buildings now under way are 
the new buildings for the Naval Academy at Annapolis (Ernest Flagg) ; 
the two very important and stately office-buildings for the Senate and 
for the House of Representatives at Washington, by Carrére and Hast- 
ings; and a number of custom-houses and post-offices in various cities, 
by the supervising architect, Mr. James Knox Taylor. All these are 
meritorious and praiseworthy edifices, and though all are not equal in 
merit, yet each, at least, is a conscientious and dignified design, solidly 
built and not unworthy of the State or nation which is erecting it. The 
competition for the Wisconsin State capitol, won by Mr. Cass Gilbert 
with a most excellent design, has been repudiated by the State authori- 
lies; a most disgraceful and unhappy performance, the outcome of which 
it is not easy to foresee, but which can hardly fail to bring grave dis- 


' Mr. Taylor is himself among those who most warmly acknowledge the reforms 
instituted by his predecessor, Mr. William Martin Aiken. 
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credit on the State. Such performances are happily becoming increas- 
ingly rare. 

Turning from official to commercial architecture, the most conspicu- 
ous and important enterprises now on foot, judged both by their cost 
and by their relation to the problem of municipal improvement, are the 
three great railway terminals for which the excavations are now in 
progress —the new Pennsylvania terminal and the reconstruction on a 
vastly enlarged scale of the Grand Central Station, both in New York, 
and the new Union Passenger Station in Washington. The first-named 
undertaking, which brings the Pennsylvania into Manhattan and abol- 
ishes the annoyance of ferrying across the North River, will cost, with 
its approaches and tunnels, fifty millions of dollars. The vast excava- 
tions between Thirtieth and Thirty-second Streets and Eighth and 
Ninth Avenues look like the work of some city-destroying cataclysm, 
and give no suggestion as yet of the impressive and monumental struc- 
ture which is to be erected from the plans of McKim, Mead, & White. 

The works for the Central terminal at Forty-second Street have not 
yet disturbed the “old” station erected in 1871, and partially rebuilt a 
few years ago; but the preparatory excavations are on a scale second 
only to that of the Pennsylvania terminal, and far more difficult because 
of the necessity for maintaining uninterrupted the present train service. 
The drawings for this terminal, exhibited a year ago, are somewhat dis- 
appointing in their handling of scale; but the architects, Messrs. War- 
ren and Wetmore, have nevertheless produced a most interesting and a 
broadly monumental design. 

The station at Washington will be another conspicuous civic monu- 
ment; a noble edifice of white marble, to cost, with its approaches, 
eight millions of dollars. It will constitute the first direct step toward 
the realization of the plan of the Improvement Commission for the em- 
bellishment of the national capital and the correction of its plan. New 
Orleans is also to have a new and greatly improved railway terminal. 

Another important, though less extensive, architectural enterprise un- 
dertaken by the railways is the new Lackawanna and Hoboken Ferry 
terminal in Hoboken, erected jointly by the ferry and the railway com- 
pany, from designs by Kenneth Murchison. The problem of ferryhouse 
architecture is one of the most difficult that can be imagined, and Mr. 
Murchison’s elegant structure of steel and copper, with its central clock 
tower, is a very interesting and meritorious effort to solve it. The mu- 
nicipalization of the Staten Island Ferry brought out a pair of admirable 
designs by Messrs. Carrétre & Hastings and Snelling & Potter for new 
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ferry and railway terminals on Staten Island; and it is a pity that the 
present city administration deemed it necessary to cut the appropriation 
to such an extent as to injure seriously the completeness as well as the 
elegance of the plans as finally adopted. 

In other parts of the field of commercial architecture there is noth- 
ing very noteworthy to chronicle. New York and Chicago continue to 
build skyscrapers, and Mr. Burnham’s Railway Exchange Building in Chi- 
cago is a rational if not beautiful embodiment — to most eyes it isan ugly 
one —of the practical, downright, uncompromisingly utilitarian treat- 
ment of the office-building,which so widely prevails in Chicago. It is 
meanwhile interesting to note that, in New York at least, a halt is be- 
ing called on the skyscraping rivalry, and banks and trust companies are 
now with increasing frequency erecting buildings of but one or two ap- 
parent stories in height, with main cornices not over forty or fifty feet 
from the pavement. The buildings erected by Speyer & Co. and the 
National Park Bank in New York are among recent examples. 

One of the most significant and interesting movements affecting 
American architecture to-day is one not by any means wholly architec- 
tural, but which leans so heavily upon the arm of architecture as to de- 
serve prominent mention in a review of architectural progress. It is 
the movement for municipal improvement, and especially for the artistic 
improvement of our cities, which has taken so strong a hold upon the 
public-spirited citizens of Washington, New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
and many other cities. While this movement is primarily civic in char- 
acter, and wins its support and success largely, and perhaps chiefly, from 
men and women who have no professional connection with the arts, it 
is in every case sure to become sooner or later a movement for better 
architecture and for a more monumental and artistic treatment of build- 
ings, thoroughfares, and municipal utilities. 

In Washington, the plans of the Improvement Commission, ap- 
pointed two or three years ago by Congress, have become an active 
issue; and the first fight with the governmental Philistines, who pro- 
posed to destroy at the outset the lines laid down by the commission for 
the Mall, by projecting the front of the new Agricultural Department 
building sixty feet into the Mall, has resulted in a victory for good sense 


and for the Commission. Cleveland is making progress with the new 
group of public buildings, following the plans of the commission (con- 
sisting of Messrs. A. W. Brunner, J. M. Carrére, and D. H. Burnham) 
whose report attracted so much attention a couple of years ago. Much 


of the ground has been cleared, and good progress has been made with the 
5 
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erection ot the new post-office and custom-house, the first of the new build- 
ings proposed, a stately design by Mr. Brunner. St. Louis also, a city 
conspicuously lacking in anything like a civic centre, is now considering 
the report of a semi-oflicial improvement committee, of which Mr. Man- 
ran and Mr. W.S. Eames, among others, are members. Two alternative 
plans have been submitted, both taking the present City Hall as the 
starting-point and balancing it by a court house, while adjacent to these 
are to be grouped a historical museum, a hall of records, a public library, 
an art gallery, and other public buildings. The two schemes differ 
chiefly in the extent of parking and in other details of the arran 
of the proposed civic group. 

Denver and Los Angeles are two other Western cities which have 
taken up the question of civic improvement and appointed commissions 
to report to the municipal authorities. The movement for the embel- 
lishment of American cities is confined to no one region, but promises 
to transform the aspect of American cities in all parts of the Union 
within the next twenty years. 


gement 


In New York, where the vastness of the city and of its varied and 
often conflicting commercial and real-estate interests make the problem of 
municipal improvement one of peculiar difficulty, the first step toward 
architectural regeneration lies in the reformation of the channels of trans- 
portation. This fact, clearly brought out in the conferences initiated by 
the Municipal Art Society three years ago, which were among the con- 
tributing factors toward the organization of Mayor McClellan’s Improve- 
ment Commission, dominates the preliminary report of that commission, 
made public some months since. This interesting document, a monu- 
ment of patient, broad-minded, and intelligent study of a vast and 
complex subject, presents only minor features of a directly architectural 
character, such as the suggested remodelling of the Battery Park, so as 
to make it a monumental entrance to the city from the bay. The re- 
port, however, in its suggestions of new avenues, plazas, circles, bridge 
approaches, and the like, pictures a New York fitted to receive whatever 
architectural embellishments the enterprise and skill of citizens and 
architects may provide—a New York intelligently planned for the 
worthy display of its monuments, as well as for convenience in travel. 

My last architectural review in THE Forum was written while the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition was still in the future, though the build- 
ings were nearly completed. It is now a thing of the past and has already 
nearly faded from our thoughts. This rapid passing out of thought and 
almost out of memory of the greatest of all international exhibitions 
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stands in marked contrast to the persistence with which the White City 
at Chicago lingered in the popular recollection, and was talked of and 
written about and recalled at every opportunity for several years after 
the last of its temporary palaces of staff had vanished from sight. The 
Columbian Exhibition took a powerful hold upon the popular imagina- 
tion; the St. Louis Fair did not, although it celebrated a historic event 
of the most momentous national significance, and emphasized this signiti- 
cance by every resource and expedient of symbolism in the nomenclature, 
sculpture, and decoration of the fair. The war in the East no doubt to 
some extent accounts for this eclipse of a really stupendous subject of 
interest; but it explains it only in part. The chief reason for the fail- 
ure of the St. Louis Fair to touch the imagination and hold the interest 
of the American people commensurably with the Columbian Fair is to 
be found in its architecture. Not that the individual buildings of the 
later enterprise were greatly inferior to those of the earlier ones, though 
few would venture to claim that they were their equals; but the effect 
of ensemble at St. Louis was not to be compared with that at Chicago. 

Above all, it lacked the advantage of novelty. It was a third or 
fourth edition of the story tirst told with consummate skill and prodig- 
ious success at Chicago, and repeated with variations more or less fun- 
damental at Omaha and Buffalo. Most of those who visited the Chi- 
cago Fair had never before seen, had never dreamed of, the splendor of 
stately colonnades and monumental courts surrounded by palaces and 
adorned with statues and formal gardens, canals, and monumental 
bridges. Those who visited St. Louis had many of them seen the Co- 
lumbian Fair, or the Omaha or Pan-American exhibitions, or the Place 
de la Concorde and the Louvre, or were at least familiar with pictures 
of these. The difference in the resulting impression of the two fairs 
upon their visitors was great, and the later fair suffered by the contrast. 
Moreover, it was too big, too scattered, and poorly maintained; it be- 
gan to look shabby before it was half through, and was very ragged 
around the edges —all which tended to blunt the charm of its best 
portions. 

Now the Lewis and Clark Exhibition has opened in distant Oregon, 
treading close on the heels of the Missouri enterprise. Is the fair idea 
being overworked? Time will show. The Portland fair is wisely made 
regional rather than universal in character; and its architecture — chiefly 
in variations upon Spanish-American models — has not been exploited 
as its chief attraction. Probably no future fair, national or international, 
can ever have the same influence on American architecture as did the 
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Columbian at Chicago; and whatever is done in this line in the future 
must be treated predominantly and primarily as an amusement park of 
transcendent beauty, if it is to make any deep impression upon the pop- 
ular imagination. And to do this it must keep well within the bounds 
of moderation as to size. 

Architecture in Europe to-day presents no such spectacle of wide- 
spread and free activity as in the United States; but it offers many 
points of interest, particularly in the struggle between the classic and 
romantic schools, as exemplified by tradition and the Art Nouveau. 
The comparison of what is going on in France, Germany, and Austria 
with what our own architects are doing is by no means always, if at all, 
to the advantage of the older countries. We may well thank our stars 
that there has been no occasion here for such a reaction against tradition 
as has resulted in the perpetration of the atrocities of architectural de- 
sign which the more rabid partisans of “New Art” are inflicting upon 
Vienna, Berlin, Stuttgart, and other cities. Restless, formless, and 
without principle, such works can be pardoned only as being possibly 
the feverish creations of a stage of transition to something which will 
be more reasonable and conscientious, though still emancipated from the 
fetters of a rigid official tradition. 

The recent suburban houses, or “villas,” of Germany, though touched 
by this new influence, are less eccentric than the more ambitious city 
buildings, and are often picturesque and even pleasing, at least in gen- 
eral mass. In France there appears to be nothing new of special inter- 
est in the field of architecture. Competitions are announced at frequent 
intervals for town halls, hospitals, abattoirs, markets, etc.; and French 
architects have been particularly fortunate in winning foreign competi- 
tions — a cathedral for Patras, Greece; a great club-house for Madrid; a 
group of state legislative and administrative buildings for Peru, at Lima, 
etc. In the modern French work the elegance of plan is the chief 
merit, and is far more praiseworthy generally than the exterior treat- 
ment, which, though usually well proportioned and well studied in de- 
tail, too often lacks originality and interest. 

A. D. F. HAMLIn. 
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THE people of New York have declared themselves emphatically in 
favor of the so-called “fads and frills” in the elementary school curricu- 
lum. This is probably the first time that parents have been given an 
opportunity, on a large scale, to record their wishes as to what their 
children shall be taught in the common schools. It marks the begin- 
ning of a return to the principle that the parents are primarily and 
finally responsible for the education of their children. The referendum 
in common-school affairs is a most sensible innovation. For its inaugu- 
ration we are indebted to the political dilettanteism of Superintendent 
Maxwell’s opponents. This is not the first time that tactical blunder- 
ing has served as the instrument for ushering in an important reform. 

The original contention in New York was for a shorter work-day in 
the first school years. The only tenable consideration, the welfare of 
the children, was not the point of departure. As explained in this de- 
partment six months ago, the real purpose of the seemingly humanita- 
rian move was to redeem Mayor McClellan’s promise of a full school 
day for every pupil in the system by officially declaring the time allotted 
to half-day classes to constitute a full day. The issue was silver-plated 
with protestations that five hours of scholastic work is too much for 
children in the earlier years of the course. The thinness of the plating, 
however, became apparent when Superintendent Maxwell retorted that 
it would be unwise to deprive the children of a portion of the beneficial 
supervision of the school and turn them into the streets. He also con- 
tended that the work laid out for the first school years could not be ac- 
complished in less time. 

This gave the “agin’-the-administration ” forces a new clew. They 
readjusted their halos of humanitarianism and declared that their chief 
anxiety was to rescue the poor children from under the cruel burden of 
“fads and frills” with which the superintendent had overloaded the 
school programme. They declared that the mental strain of the present 
elementary curriculum was too great for the tender minds, and that a 
curtailment of the school day was demanded by humane considerations. 
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As long as they confined their remarks to generalities they were 
fairly safe. But when they began to point out what they considered 
useless teaching, their championship of the little children’s cause began 
to assume a quixotic appearance. Mr. Tompkins completed the desola- 
tion by rushing to their support with a picturesque attack on Mr. Max- 
well, upon the floor of the New York State Assembly. The trend of 
the discussion came more and more under the sway of personal animos- 
ity. The only point seemed to be to discredit Superintendent Maxwell. 
He was held up to scorn as the originator of all the best things to be 
found in the elementary school curriculum; some even went so far as to 
charge him with being the author of a poetical stanza written, or sup- 
posed to be written, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. The opera-bouffe stage 
has never exhibited a more amusing performance. 

Once the issue of “essentials” versus “fads and frills” was raised, 
the field was won for the superintendent. The tables were turned. It 
was shown that the actual waste of time is in pushing instruction in 
rote work beyond the fatigue point, and that the three R’s are the real 
fads in most schools. The orating demagogues were put on the defen- 
sive by being compelled to demonstrate that their antiquarian notions 
of elementary education supplied the needs of the times. When hard 
pressed they fell bask on the old plea that the children’s health could 
not endure the pressure of the many subjects which the modern educa- 
tional curriculum had gathered in. Here again they met their Waterloo. 
For the very studies attacked as useless were shown to afford relief 
from the ordinary drudgery of the class-room and to give healthful 
movement and relaxation, besides being useful and making for culture. 
So sure felt the opponents of Mr. Maxwell of the plaudits of the gallery 
that they paid no heed to these explanations. At this point the “Globe ” 
undertook an extensive inquiry among the parents throughout the city, 
and proved by thousands of votes returned that the people did not want 
a return to the meagre school programmes of the past, but wished their 
children to have the best that modern education could supply. Never 
before have constructive manual work, singing, art instruction, and 
physical culture received so emphatic an indorsement by the lay people. 
Only about twelve per cent could be induced to give encouragement to 
the anti-faddists. 

It was to be foreseen that the three-hours-and-a-half school-day 
would not find favor with the people of the city. Social and economic 
conditions are such that the children as a rule are best off at school. 
But now that the clouds of agitation have rolled away something should 
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be done to reduce the strain which the sustaining of attention imposes 


upon the pupils. The strain actually exists and the health of the chil- 
dren is affected by it. In the early years of school, three hours a day 
are ample for systematic instruction. Moreover, the children must 
have their share of freedom from schoolmasterly restraint and relief 
from the feeling of scholastic responsibility. At the same time, the 
children need at least five hours of educational care and social activity 
of a thoroughly moral nature. A wise reorganization of the course of 
study and the tact of the teacher can do much to meet the hygienic 
demands of the child mind. Where the course is too exacting, there can 
be no satisfactory solution. 

The New York “Evening Post,” in its issue of May 26, published 
an editorial article showing that the difficulties will never be satisfac- 
torily mastered until the various points involved are thoroughly inves- 
tigated and trustworthy statistics secured and analyzed. It is to be 
regretted that the writer of the article in question failed to give due 
credit for his suggestions, which are mainly the revamping of a con- 
tribution to the educational columns of the same paper. The discovery 
of an important scientific clew to the solution of a subtle technical 
problem ought to be treated with as much consideration as is accorded 
to new ideas in other departments of research. “The Post” writes: 


On both topics, the enrichment of the course by all manner of recreative sub- 
jects and the proper length of the school-day, there is abundant confusion of 
counsel and a paucity of trustworthy data. For example, it does not follow that 
because basketry, or singing, or lathe work, or sewing are desirable in themselves 
and a delightful occupation for children, these subjects can be added safely to a 
course already reasonably full. And it follows just as little that, because poorer 
children should be off the street, a school-day of two sessions is, for other reasons 
also, better than a school-day of one. In fine, the whole matter is greatly confused 


by the injection of humanitarian and alleged sociological considerations into a prob-.. 


lem essentially educational. Not that these considerations would not have weight 
if the case were made out. But, instead of statistics of promotion, truancy, and dis- 
cipline under whole-time and part-time conditions, we have merely individual ex- 
pressions of opinion. 

For practical guidance, then, we are reduccd to the experience of other States 
or countries, and to the study of results in our own schools. The former we have in 
abundance; the latter fails us almost entirely. 

Only comprehensive statistics are of any value. ... In this matter we are 
neglecting a most instructive opportunity for experimental demonstration. Neces- 
sity has forced upon the city a system under which many thousand children attend 
school only for a single session. A statistical study of promotion, truancy, and dis- 
cipline among this exceptional class—and the materials for such an investigation 
must be abundant —could hardly fail to settle a problem now merely touched at 
the rim, 
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How Mr. Maxwell believes that the problem of rationalizing the 
course of instruction can be solved, may be gathered from an address he 
delivered before the New York University School of Pedagogy on June 2. 
He declared that the trained teacher must be able to make a proper selec- 
tion of topics for study. The difficulty of managing the course of study 
can be considerably reduced, he believes, by improved methods of teaching. 
Furthermore, he advised the elimination of unimportant and unessential 
details. These, no doubt, are suggestions well worth heeding. They im- 
ply at the same time a willingness on the superintendent’s part to allow 
efficient teachers a greater measure of freedom in the choice and arrange- 
ment of lesson topics than they have had heretofore. If the supervising 
officers share these views of Mr. Maxwell and will encourage trained and 
experienced teachers to weed out whatever they may regard as wasteful 
in the prescribed studies, the school programme will soon lose its formida- 
ble aspect and the worry of children and teachers will be much reduced. 

But the removal of rubbish alone will not solve the whole difficulty. 
One great trouble with the present curriculum is its lack of organiza- 
tion. There is no generally accepted standard for determining relative 
values in studies and lesson topics. Accordingly, each subject in the 
course stands out as a separate something. Correlation under such con- 
ditions is very unsatisfactory. One tangible central idea, or two or 
three leading principles precisely stated for the guidance of teachers in 
the choice, arrangement, and teaching of the numerous topics in the pro- 
gramme, would bring order into the present chaos. Here pedagogical 
ingenuity may well apply itself and transform the curriculum into a 
living organism. This is not the whole solution, but it is a most im- 
portant matter to settle. 

What sensible correlation of the scholastic work around a vital, 
healthy, and practical central interest will do for a school is well illus- 
trated at Hyannis, Massachusetts. The State Normal School located 
there has connected with it a training-school which is really the local 
common school. It is the work of the latter school which is here par- 
ticularly referred to. The course covers the ordinary eight years of the 
elementary school, and the programme is much the same as elsewhere. 
The distinguishing feature is the method of correlating all work around 
garden activities as the central interest. Principal Baldwin’s experi- 
ment has been very successful. I had heard much of the way in which 
the practical questions of every-day life were considered in the class- 
room, and visited the school recently to get a closer view of the scheme 
and to understand more fully the rationale of the departure. 
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Hyannis stands for a new thought in education. Social efficiency 


is the dominant aim. The working principle is an economic one. In- 
dustrial considerations are frankly kept to the fore. The home is the 
central subject in everything — not the home of “me and my wife, my 
son John and his wife, we four and no more,” but Hyannis, the Cape, 
Massachusetts, the United States. Hyannis is first. What will make 
Hyannis a better place to live in? What will add to her prosperity ? 
What is her relation to the rest of the world? How does she serve man- 
kind ? — these are the questions around which the instruction turns. 

The school garden, with its mind-stirring, body-strengthening, spirit- 
nourishing activities, is the starting-point and correlating centre. From 
this basis instruction starts out, and to this it returns whenever it can 
do so without resort to pedagogic artifice. Practical activities — and 
what more healthful, useful, and educative activities can there be than 
gardening ? — these are the correlating forces. Here we have an objec- 
tive something to start from. The children are on home-ground and 
are kept busy from the very beginning. The thought that they are 
enrolled in the list of producers is before them from the first day in 
school. The work they are doing impels thought of the product, of the 
relation of their task to the world in the future, and so on. 

“Before the child enters school and after he leaves it, in all times 
and in all places, the activities of life furnish the real basis or centre, 
and the three R’s are only accessories. If the school is to be a natural 
preparation for life through living, common sense seems to demand that 
the methods in school shall correspond with the methods outside of 
school.” This is the logic which Principal Baldwin applies to the or- 
ganization and work of his school. There is nothing forced in his cor- 
relation scheme. As the architect, or the financier, or the farmer makes 
his work the centre of his thought and activity, and arranges his life ac- 
cordingly, without permitting himself to be wholly absorbed by his busi- 
ness, so the child gardener at school is occupied with garden work as 
his chief practical interest around which his activities and studies turn, 
but without limiting him wholly to the one thing. The garden interest 
simply serves to give point and cohesion to otherwise disconnected les- 
son topics, and reduces the curriculum to some sort of order. The child 
learns to understand the need and the practical use of the three R’s, and 
is constantly called upon to apply in a practical way whatever he has 
learned. How arithmetic, language, and the lessons out of the manual- 
training class are drawn into service may be appreciated from these few 
brief extracts from the diary of a child in the third school-year: 
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April 6, 1903.—We went out into the garden to-day and measured it. It was 
128 feet long and sixty feet wide. We used the surveyor’s chain. Each link isa 
foot long. . . . Our chain is fifty feet long. 

Friday, April 10, 1903.—Yesterday afternoon we went out into our garden, and 
we measured and marked off the long paths in our garden. We measured with the 
surveyor’s chain, and drove stakes at the corners and stretched the twine. We fin- 
ished the long paths and began to stretch the twine around the short paths, 

Tuesday, April 14, 1903.—Last Friday we used the surveyor’s chain to measure 
each plot; we drove stakes at each corner. 

Yesterday we took the surveyor’s chain and tested everything that we did last 
Friday. 

Wednesday, May 27, 1903.—Yesterday some of the children thinned their lettuce 
because it was so thick. Some pulled up the worm-eaten radishes. Mary, Harold, 

3arzillai, and I went over to the manual training-room, and cut laths and placed 
stakes to hold up the peas. 


The eighth-year pupils assume the responsibility of looking after the 
accounts of the school-garden community. In this way they learn book- 
keeping, business forms, and the practical side of advanced arithmetic. 
Orders sent out for seeds and garden tools are recorded, entries are made 
of material received, bills are booked and the originals tiled, statements 
of vegetables sold are sent out, outstanding debts are collected, and the 
cash and checks are deposited at the bank in regular form, and so on. 


The activities cover all the forms needed by the average citizen in every- 


day business life, and a practical knowledge of them is acquired in a 
perfectly natural way as part of the garden work of the pupils. A few 
selections from the diary kept by an eighth-year scholar may illustrate the 
scope of the outdoor work: 


April 18, 1904.—To-day we went out into the garden to see it ploughed. The 
garden is about 180 feet long and fifty feet wide, in the form of a rectangle 
The garden was ploughed on the sides first, because it was higher in the 
middle. 
The plough had two cutting blades. One of them wasa knife which cut the 
weeds, and behind this came the share, which threw the soil on only one side. 
The other parts of the plough are the wheel in front of the plough and the 
handles to steer the plough. 
The plough ploughed the ground about eight inches deep, and the furrows 
were about eighteen inches apart. 
April 15, 1904.—The boys went out into the garden and hoed the earth level. 
The boys were placed about two yards apart. 
April 18, 1904.—The boys finished hoeing and began raking the garden in order 
to get it more level. 
April 20, 1904.—The boys finished raking and commenced lining off. 
April 21, 1904.—The boys and girs finished lining of plots. 
April 22, 1904.—The boys and girls drew lots for the plots that they were to 
have. 
April 25, 1904.—The boys and girls raked the stones from their plots and lined 
off for planting. 
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May 13, 1904.—The boys and girls went into the garden and planted. I planted 
one row of beans about one inch deep and two rows of beets about one-half inch 
deep. 

May 16, 1904.—The boys and girls went into the garden. 

May 24, 1904.—We went into the garden and planted flower seeds. First we 
raked the soil, and then we smoothed it off wifh a piece of a lath. Then we lined 
off and underneath the line we dug the earth up and then smoothed it off. We 
then made a drill about one-half inch deep, and then we planted our seeds in the 
drill. After we had covered the seeds over with the soil we patted it down hard, so 
that the rain would not wash the seeds out of the ground. 

May 25, 1904.— We went into the garden. The boys lined off one plot and 
made six circles with a thirty-six-inch diameter and about one and a half feet deep. 
After that the boys got some dressing and mixed it with the soil. We then planted 
about ten cucumber seeds in the hole, about two inches deep. Then we covered the 
seeds with the soil, and put four sticks there to show where the cucumbers had been 
planted. After that we watered the cucumbers. 

May 31, 1904.—I went into the garden and planted cucumbers. I measured one 
yard from the corner line and one yard in. Then I made a circle with a thirty-six- 
inch diameter, and dug down into the ground about one foot and a half. Then I 
got some dressing and mixed it with the soil that I had dug up. I then filled the 
hole nearly full with soil mixed with the dressing. After that I planted about ten 
seeds in the hole, and put about one inch and a half of soil over them and patted it 
down with the hoe. 

June 6, 1904.—We went into the garden and cultivated our beets. I cultivated 
my beets and beans by hoeing the ground up around them and taking care not to 
hit the roots. 


From gardening to household activities and interest in village im- 
provement the transition is perfectly simple and natural. There is 
nothing forced in any of the correlations. The spices and other treas- 
ures of the kitchen cupboard relate the home to far-away countries. 
The geography lessons derive increasing interest from that fact, and re- 
move the study of peoples of other lands from the list of things apart. 
The literature and songs of the great out-of-doors and of simple personal 
relationships have their place in the scheme. To the children on the 
Cape, history is a home atmosphere. Village improvement and the 
beautifying of the schoolrooms and the homes open the doors to the fine 
arts. The best feature of it all is the ease with which the different sub- 
jects of study are interrelated. The child is not made to pass through 
so many separate subjects with so many minutes allowed for each, but 
all the various things come to him as one interest — home gardening — 
radiating in many directions. Mr. Baldwin describes the significance 
of his working plans in these words: 


Our work is, in a way, a reaction against the extreme organization of the mod- 
ern city school. It has seemed to us as though the very marked modern tendency 
toward combination, organization, and systemization — the so-called factory system 
— has been getting a firmer and firmer grip upon our graded schools. All the in- 
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dividuality and life is being systematized out of our children, and they are becom 
ing mere automatons, sitting, for the most part, quietly at their desks, and moving, 
when they do move, together at the tap of the bell. Now we desire to change all 
this. Our motto is, “A live boy in a live school.” We are attempting to provide 
for some physical activity, such as the normal child demands, and then to base the 
other lines of work upon this. 


The Hyannis school has no special periods set aside for formal les- 
sons in morals and manners. The garden activities are continually 
giving rise to ethical problems which require consideration. By at- 
tending to these matters when the need of them is felt most keenly, the 
correlation of ethic lessons with the rest of the curriculum becomes easy 
and natural. Principal Baldwin cites these examples as illustrative of 
the proceeding: 


One boy raked the débris from his plot over into the plot of his neighbor. One 
boy was not willing to do his share of work on the class plot. One little girl was 
sick, and several boys and girls vied with each other in taking care of her little gar 
den during her absence. All of the above furnished opportunities for live discus- 
sions, the conclusion of which crystallized into actions. The toad was found to be 
a helper in ridding the garden of insect enemies, and the whole attitude of the chil- 
dren toward toads was changed. One day two of the neighbor’s hens escaped from 
their yard and scratched out some fine pansy plants which had just been transplanted. 
The children were very much disturbed. Their teacher quietly discussed the whole 
matter with them, allowed them to appoint a committee to wait upon the neighbor, 
and proceeded to lay a good foundation for the consideration of a similar question 
when in the future these same children might be the trespassers and the neighbor 
the aggrieved party. On one occasion, some melons which the children had been 
raising with great care were stolen, and they were very glad to discuss the rights of 
property and felt keenly the desirability of laws which protect the rights of the 
owners of property. 


Whether the Hyannis idea will appeal strongly enough to the larger 
cities to be adopted as a suggestion for transforming existing courses of 
study from articulated skeletons into living and wholesome organisms 
remains to be seen. Something must be done to bring order into the 
present chaos. Garden work may be out of the question in the crowded 
population centres, although Miss Rector has demonstrated in her school 
on Rivington Street that a school garden may be a reality and a thing 
of joy and beauty even in the most densely populated quarter of the 
New York City ghetto. There is no reason, however, why other con- 
structive work closely related to practical life should not be made the 
starting-point, centre, and instrument of the correlation of scholastic 
activities. Dr. James Parton Haney, the director of manual training in 
the New York City schools, mapped out such a plan before the conven- 
tion of school superintendents in March. The complaints of overcrowded 
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school programmes will never cease until a proper adjustment of what 
ought to be done and what can be done is followed by a wise organic 
unification of the curriculum. 

The problems in their logical order would appear to be these: 
(1) What ought to be done? (2) What can be done? (3) How can 
we attain what it is possible toattain? Educational philosophy, modified 
by reasonable deference to the wishes of parents, and with due regard for 
prevailing conditions, must formulate the guiding principles and specify 
from time to time what ought to be done. Statistical research and the 
analysis of results will determine what can be done. Pedagogical tech- 
nique and common-sense in indissoluble union will settle the best methods 
of procedure. A model course of study must satisfy the just demands 
from these various directions. Ultimately everything depends upon the 
personality, expertness, and tact of the teacher. 

The educational importance of the teacher's efficiency is slowly gain- 
ing popular recognition. In every school system of any importance 
there is now a technical examination of those who desire to teach. 
Most of the larger cities have, in addition to this wise precaution, estab- 
lished graded salary lists with special encouragement to teachers who 
perfect themselves professionally by a continued study of the history, 
science, and art of their work. Competitive examinations, almost ex- 
clusively theoretical and in writing, are the chief instruments by which 
the authorities expect to determine the relative superiority of merit. 
The inadequacy of the tests has subjected them to more or less opposi- 
tion on the part of teachers who insist that length of service and the 
practical results of their instruction should be the determining factors. 

There is no doubt that an inquiry into the professional reading and 
attendance at lectures on pedagogy and allied subjects may be supposed 


to supply important evidence of the teacher’s interest in his work and 


also show something of the development of his professional judgment. 
But the fact is that it very frequently does no such thing. To begin 
with, it is very difficult at the present time to find examiners enough 
to go around who can distinguish between memoriter acquisition and 
the results of circumspect pedagogic judgment. Next, the literature 
and lectures provided for the special benefit of teachers range from the 
veriest rubbish to the most careful expert treatment of technical ques- 
tions. Neither teachers nor examiners can be uniformly trusted to 
choose the best. It is a sad fact that an educational paper may be ut- 
terly divested of professional standards and supply almost nothing but 
chaff, with occasionally a grain of wisdom mixed in by accident, and 
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still be as likely to be chosen by teachers asa guide as the most ably 
conducted periodical with exalted educational ideals and expert dis- 
cernment back of it. The same applies to lectures. This condition 
is slowly changing for the better. But meanwhile examinations are 
being held which not infrequently work an injustice to teachers. The 
question as to how to measure the value and efficiency of a teacher’s 
work must be settled in some more rational way before merit lists can 
be entitled to universal respect. 

Pedagogy has been, and still is, too exclusively devoted to specula- 
tion, and the more direct investigation of realities is neglected. Hy- 
potheses are made to take the place of facts, prophecy is called proof, 
pseudo-psychological assertion is substituted for tangible results. Edu- 
cation has been treated as if it were something to argue about rather 
than something to do. Instead of analyzing actualities, educators have 
spent their strength on the devising, discussing, and disposing of theo- 
ries. - The humble problems of the daily school routine have not infre- 
quently been looked upon with an air of disdain. Such a question as 
how to teach long division has been considered a shockingly improper 
one toask of a professor of pedagogy; but topics like “Hypnotic sugges- 
tion as a factor in school government ” or “ Apperceptive functioning and 
sensory-motor reaction ” have served as eminently respectable excuses 
for whiling away an ambitious teacher's leisure time. 

Teachers cannot thrive on moonshine. To be sure, neither shall 
men live by bread alone; but they must have bread. Much of the work 
of the teacher is necessarily of a mechanical nature. A teacher’s suc- 
cess depends in no small measure on the skill with which this mechan- 
ical part is handled. Much time may be wasted here. Precious mate- 
rial may be spoiled. Hence it is important that the mechanics of 
teaching should be considered in detail and the various processes thor- 
oughly analyzed in order to make instruction effective and to reduce 
waste toa minimum. Time-saving devices for calling up and dismiss- 
ing classes, for fixing word forms in the mind, for correcting composi- 
tion exercises, and for other time-consuming activities are no less help- 


ful to the teacher than are devices for mixing colors, for applying the 
brush, and for retouching pictures to a painter. A teacher who has 
mastered the little things of the school routine can give more time and 
strength to the big things. That is a simple fact worth remembering 
with all its logical consequences. Mechanical perfection in the minor 
activities is, as a rule, underrated in examining a teacher’s work. 

There are, of course, many ways of estimating value, but there is 
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only one way of determining efficiency. Value is something relative. 
It depends on the appraiser. Think how much the arbutus means to 
the lover of nature in New England, and the primrose to the lover of 
nature in old England. Then compare this valuation with that of him 
of whom we know that 


A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


However, pedagogically considered, there are certain fixed standards 
for rating the values of teachers’ working plans and teaching processes. 
Valuable to whom? is the question here, too; but “to whom” refers no 
longer to Messrs. Thomas, Richard, and Henry, and their feminine 
counterparts, but to the present and future social relationships of the 
pupil. These relations may be classed as follows: (1) To those with 
whom the pupil lives, the family and friends; (2) to economic society ; 
(3) to the state; (4) to religious society; (5) to mankind in general. 

The value which the parents and personal friends of the pupil place 
upon the teacher’s work is of prime importance. The school represents, 
or should represent, a centre maintained for the purpose of meeting the 
educational responsibilities rightly belonging to the parents, but whose 
conscientious fulfilment is of vital importance to economic society and to 
the state. This means, of course, the value which parents would ideally 
place upon the teacher’s work, the value they would place upon it if 
they but knew. It is well to remember that parents are ever ready to 
give good gifts unto their children. They look upon their children as 
their ideal selves, for whom they covet the best things of life. It is the 
business of educators to make them see what is best. The value of a 
teacher’s work to the parents and friends of the pupils may be thus in 
no small degree determined by the opinion those parents and friends 
have of it. If a teacher has failed to convince parents that what he 
has done has been best for their children, he has failed in an essential 
point. 

In the past the teacher's work has been too far removed from the 
world’s activities to reveal much bearing upon industrial progress. Some 
teachers have seemed to take pride in keeping the education of children 
as little related to the practical affairs of every-day life as they possibly 
could. The school has been too often turned into a cloister for the pur- 
suit of unrelated branches of knowledge. Reading has been taught for 
the sake of reading, writing for the sake of writing, ’rithmetic for the 
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sake of ’rithmetic, geography for the sake of lists of useless names. Is 
it any wonder that the world could not see the use of all this, and con- 
cluded that if teachers liked to do that sort of thing they were well paid 
in being permitted to do it? But the change has come. Economic 
society has begun to realize how much it ought to be interested in the 
work of teachers. In fact, there is a growing belief in education asa 
wise economic investment. Through the boy or girl receiving the edu- 
cation the country is enriched. 
This new thought is working mighty changes in the attitude of the 
people toward the schools. The frequently recurring discussions about 
the overcrowding of the curriculum, about “fads and frills,” about waste 
in the elementary school course, and similarly irritating topics, show the 
trend. People are no longer afraid to suggest that the teacher must 
heed the demands of practical life. In sooth, leading teachers them- 
selves are heard advocating a remodelling of the course of study on the 
basis of practical economic considerations. The cry of “commercialism ” 
has lost its withering effect. The people have awakened to the fact 
that schools which give no heed to the needs of a workaday world are 
withholding from their pupils a most precious equipment for the battle of 
life. When the first beginning was made in applying this new standard 
of appraising the teacher’s work, the examiner’s findings were mini- 
mized by cunningly devised fables about “character formation,” “mental 
development,” “harmonious cultivation of powers, and so on.” What- 
ever to common-sense appeared as a dissipation of time and energy was 
cloaked in pedagogical terms and paraded as a means of fashioning the 
mind. But this pretence no longer awes any one outside of educational 
circles. The mind may be developed just as effectively with useful ac- 
tivities as with artificial devices that are of no earthly service to any- 
body. 

There is, of course, a legitimate and important place for the econom- 
ically useless in the general plan of education; but this also serves deti- 
nite purposes. Anyway, it does not influence the fact that the value of 
a teacher’s work depends to a considerable extent upon the degree in 
which it meets the needs of economic society. Adapting a dictum by 
President Eliot of Harvard University, the demands resulting from these 
needs may, perhaps, be summarized as follows: (1) The child must be 
supplied with the elementary knowledge which practical life expects 
every normally endowed adult to possess; (2) he must be taught to 
think clearly ; (3) he must be given the power to express himself with 

precision ; (4) his intelligence and manual skill should be developed as 
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liberally as time and conditions permit. Still more briefly stated, the 
duty of every teacher is to do his best that his pupils may become self- 
supporting participators in the world’s work. 

The state, too, takes a hand in rating the value of a teacher. The 
results it particularly expects of the school are that the children acquire 
respect for law and order and right views of personal liberty, and that 
some day they may share intelligently, and in a patriotic spirit, in the 
duties and privileges of citizenship. A teacher who cannot establish 
respect for justice and order in his school is not fit to hold his office. 
Religious society as represented by the churches also has some claims to 
consideration in the common schools. The demands from this direction 
are at present almost exclusively negative, but the outlook is that some 
positive demands will evolve before long. 

There are yet other definite lines along which the rating of a teacher 
may proceed. Society, as mankind in general, has a right to insist that 
the school shall cultivate the morals and manners of pupils. Morality, 
politeness, and helpfulness are three major virtues which the teacher 
must instil with all legitimate means at his command. 

Lastly, the value of a teacher’s work depends on the estimate the 
children now at school will place upon it when once they have attained 
to the age of maturity. This is really the supreme test. Nor is it be- 
yond human ingenuity to make the test available for immediate applica- 
tion. The future man will certainly want to be healthy and strong. He 
has a right to expect his interests to open out in many directions. Pleas- 
ure in all that is beautiful, joy in intellectual pursuits, an open mind, and 
a contented heart — by the measure of his approach to these ideals will 
he judge his educators. The teacher, then, who cultivates these resources 
in his pupils is to that degree enhancing the value of his work. 

The teacher spoken of thus far is, of course, the superintendent, 
special supervisor, principal, and class teacher combined in one person. 
He outlines the course of study and carries out its provisions. He con- 
sults the interests of the home, of economic society, of the state, of relig- 
ious society, of mankind in general, and the future citizen represented 
in the boy now at his school desk. He tries his best to do justice to all 
these, and teaches accordingly. However, the modern school system has 
relieved the working teacher in an undue measure of the responsibility 
for the value of the course of study. This course is usually determined 
by an outside power supposed to be expert in deciding what is best. The 
class teacher is given prescriptions to fill. Under such a condition of 
things, justice would seem to demand that the teacher should be officially 
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rated wholly on the basis of the greater or lesser ability displayed in 
carrying out the programme outlined for him. 

At the first glance, it certainly does seem as if the value of a teacher’s 
work reflected wholly upon the superintendent, principal, and board of 
education, and that the teacher should be rated only by the ratio of the 
results obtained to the requirements established by authority. But this 
is inadequate reasoning. Ifthe teacher were a mere day laborer perform- 
ing purely mechanical work, the conclusion might be justifiable. But, 
however narrowly the teacher may be limited in the choice of studies, 
his duty is under all circumstances to make the most of the educational 
possibilities at his command. While doing the required things, he must 
attend also to the necessary things, and he ought to take care, as far as 
his opportunities and strength permit, of the desirable things. The 
measure, of the value and efliciency of a teacher’s work, accordingly, is 
not to be looked for in the degree in which the bare requirements of the 
course of study have been met. That was the test in the dark places of 
the past. The means consisted usually in questions devised to coax 
from the memory whatever had become lodged there as a result of the 
teachers’ instruction. The attitude was that of Zophar the Naamathite, 
who comforted Job with the suggestion that “He hath swallowed down 
riches, and he shall vomit them up again.” These so-called examina- 
tion questions acted as a sort of emetic, inducing the pupil to bring up 
whatever had been fed to him in as nearly the erstwhile shape as the 
laws of psychological operation would permit after the lapse of time. 

In those good old days, the weak teacher was as likely to make a 
good showing as the strong teacher; aye, not infrequently he made the 
better showing in examinations. The injustice of it became so glaringly 
evident that all examinations fell for a time into disrepute. The opin- 
ion went abroad that the value and efficiency of a teacher cannot 
possibly be judged by the results of his work. The pupil was entirely 
eliminated from consideration. With the last prop of common sense 
removed, educational authorities jumped from one absurdity to another 
in trying to fix percentages of merit upon the teachers. Books the 
teacher had read, lectures he had attended, papers he had subscribed for, 
his age, his church atftiliation, his size, his looks, his voice, his father’s 
business, his readiness to adopt or refrain from adopting popular fads — 
these and even more trivial considerations were given the precedence 
over the only one method of establishing real efficiency. 

A trainer of animals is judged by what his pupils can do. It has 
never occurred to any one to suggest that a better way would be to rate 
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his merit on his knowledge of zoology, geography, animal psychology, 
and the history of circuses. These subjects are no doubt very helpful 
to him, but he is judged by the result of his labors, and not by what he 
knows about the theory of his profession. Of course, there is an im- 
portant difference between a lion tamer and a school teacher. The 
former, if he does not study the nature of his animals, is speedily elim- 
inated from his profession by his watchful pupils. The teacher may live 
to a ripe old age even if he shrugs his shoulders at child studies. Here 
is one reason why the preparation of teachers should be thoroughly 
scrutinized before permitting them to have their names enrolled on the 
eligible list. But after the teacher is once set to work in the school- 
room, he can and should be measured almost wholly by the results of his 
practical experience. Instead of inquiring into the teacher’s power to 
see straight and clear, to remember important facts, to draw intelligent 
inferences, to express himself with precision, and to take an interest in 
the higher things of life, the test should rather be applied to the chil- 
dren: Have the children gained power in the directions here suggested ? 
That is the chief question. The next is: How much power? The 
former reveals the value, the latter the efficiency of the teacher’s work. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating of it, and not in the chewing of 
the string. Conscientiousness, refinement, worthy habits, sympathy, 
and interest in the work are qualities that are presupposed in every digni- 
fied calling. Ability to teach is the real test. It is this which is to dis- 
tinguish the teacher from the rest of the world, and the greater or less 
degree marks his relative merit among his colleagues. 

How shall we determine what children ought to be able to do at 
different periods of their scholastic career? Certainly not by @ priori 
agreements among educators. Dr. Rice has settled this much for all 
time to come. A surer way of going at the problem is by extensive 
investigations into the work that is actually being done. Tests must be 
devised which really determine degrees of power. A number of such 
tests have already been elaborated, and the Society of Educational Re- 
search has imposed upon itself the task of increasing their number as 
well as their effectiveness. By means of such tests applied on an ex- 
tensive scale, it has been established beyond all reasonable doubt, for 
instance, that ten or fifteen minutes a day devoted for a number of years 
to instruction in spelling will accomplish practically as much as a con- 
siderably larger expenditure of time. The conclusion here is that a 
teacher consuming more than the maximum of fifteen minutes in the 
daily spelling period is to that degree lacking in teaching efficiency. 
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Or, to take another example, the investigations of the subject of arithme- 
tic have shown that there is no appreciable gain in giving more than forty 
minutes a day to that branch. Other tests appear to indicate that fifty 
minutes a day spent in language work should represent the maximum 
investment of time. Frittering away of precious minutes is a serious 
matter in education. Hence we may feel justified in rigidly applying 
the time tests when measuring the efficiency of a teacher’s work. 

The children’s power to think and express themselves, their ability to 
apply the knowledge acquired in the lesson period when placed in novel 
situations — these reveal what a teacher is worth to his pupils as an in- 
structor. Let the official programme be what it will, this power, this 
ability, can be cultivated everywhere, and the degree to which it is done 
is the most important item in the rating of a teacher whose character is 
above reproach, who takes an intelligent and sympathetic interest in the 
welfare of his pupils, and can manage his class in an American spirit. 

It were better, of course, if the teacher could be allowed a greater 
share than is usual at present in building up the course of study. The 
principal, at any rate, should have a voice in this important matter. 
The larger the responsibility placed upon him, the better for the school 
community over which he presides. He could then be held to account 
for the value and efficiency of the work in his school. To accomplish 
this he must be the supreme local educational authority, accountable 
only to the superintendent, whom he represents in his district. No su- 
pervisor should disturb that authority. If the principal understands 
that he is held responsible for the results in his school, he may be left 
free to exercise his own judgment in professional matters. The farm- 
yard plan, with a pugnacious rooster jealously protecting his prerogative 
of autocracy, is not the best model for school organization. Yet there 
are superintendents who are irritated if a self-assertive voice is raised in 
any part of their scratching grounds, much as is a rooster on hearing a 
crow or the semblance of a crow. It may be safely taken for granted 
that the average teacher is desirous of doing his level best for the chil- 
dren committed to him. What is needed is a strong, level-headed, 
sympathetic, open-minded, intelligent leader of training and experience 
in educational investigation to point out the way. 

OssIAN H. Lana. 





































APPLIED SCIENCE. 





More than fifty years ago Lord Macaulay wrote, in that famous 
chapter describing the state of England in 1685, the following words: 





Of all inventions, the alphabet and the printing-press alone excepted, those 
inventions which abridge distance have done most for the civilization of our species. 
Every improvement of the means of locomotion benefits mankind morally and intel- 
lectually as well as materially, and not only facilitates the interchange of the various 
productions of nature and art, but tends to remove national and provincial antipa- 
thies, and to bind together all the branches of the great human family.” 





The tremendous progress which has been made since these lines were 
written is well shown in the work of the Seventh International Railway 
Congress, held in Washington in the early part of May last. When 
nearly a thousand specialists gather from all parts of the world to dis- 
cuss matters connected solely with details of railway transport, it is evi- 
dent that engineering and civilization are connected quite as closely as 
Macaulay affirmed. 

The discussions of the Railway Congress covered far too wide a scope 
to be reviewed in detail within the space here available. Broadly, they 
covered the several departments of permanent way and construction, of 
locomotives and rolling stock, and of general methods of ' operation. 
Prominent among the special subjects were the questions of the value of 
balanced compound locomotives, of improved valve motions, of concrete 
construction, and of methods of efficient operation. 

An interesting department of the work of the congress referred to the 
relation of light local railways, electric and otherwise, to the main trunk 
lines. In some quarters there has been a tendency to look upon such 
lines as rivals to legitimate railroading, to be opposed at all cost. The 
discussion showed, however, that such lines could be made efficient 
feeders to the larger systems, bringing them business from districts not 
easily reached otherwise, so that harmonious cotperation would be both 
desirable and profitable. 

Another modifying element in modern railroading is interesting as 
showing a combination of methods of dissimilar origin. The internal- 
combustion motor, as applied to transportation, has been developed 
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almost entirely in the interests of motor vehicles for use on streets and 
ordinary highways. The convenience and general advantages of these 
machines, however, have rendered them an object of interest on the part 
of the railway engineer; and he soon perceived that a motor which could 
propel a heavy automobile over a rough road might be equally effective 
in driving a car upon a smooth track, and thus aid in the solution of the 
difficult problem of light and rapid transport. The independent motor 
car, both for service and inspection, as well as for brief local passenger 
service, is finding welcome acceptance and bids fair to develop into a 
valuable railway auxiliary. 

It is becoming evident to the observant student that a transforma- 
tion in methods of transportation is now impending. The demands of 
commerce upon trains drawn by steam locomotives are continually in- 
creasing, and efforts to respond to these demands are evident on all 
sides. Higher speeds for passenger trains, greater capacities for freight 
cars, greater convenience for local service —all these points must be 
met either by existing appliances or by new methods. At the present 
time there are regular trains making more than seventy miles an hour 
for portions of the regular schedules, and long-distance trains maintain- 
ing speeds of more than fifty miles an hour for runs of several hundred 
miles in length. Freight cars of fifty tons capacity are numerous and 
are found profitable in service, and the whole transportation question is 
one which is being pushed to the extreme to meet the demands of com- 
merce and industry. 

So far as local traffic is concerned, there is little doubt that electric 
traction, using some form of multiple-unit control, is best capable of 
meeting the situation. Competent railroad men have committed them- 
selves to the position that, without a proportional volume of freight 
traffic, a steam railroad cannot compete successfully with the electric sys- 
tem for local and suburban passenger service. Probably the immediate 
solution of the question will be the introduction of electricity for much 
of the local traflic, on the main lines as well as on the rural feeder sys- 
tems, leaving the steam locomotives to deal with the through passenger 
trains and the heavy freight business. The experience thus gained will 
go far to determine the further solution of the problem, and the extent 
to which the prejudice of the railroad man to the invading power of 
electricity is overcome will form an important feature in further progress. 


Apart from the efforts which are being made to maintain increased 
speeds in railway service, it is beginning to be realized that the real ob- 
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ject to be attained in passenger service is not the attainment of excessive 
running speeds along the route, but the completion of the journey within 
the shortest possible time. The two things are by no means the same, 
and it is not uncommon to find enough time wasted at the terminals, 
through delays in the yard or at the station, or in waiting for ferry- 
boats, or other similar causes, to neutralize much of the gain which is 
made by high running speeds. Anything which requires the passenger 
to start for his train earlier than is required for the actual covering of 
the ground between his home and the station, or delays him in getting 
from the train, through the terminal, and away to his destination, must 
be considered an impediment to the service and a defect to be re- 
moved or minimized. In some cases it is evident that efforts are being 
made to save time by improvements and conveniences at terminals; 
but these are weak points in the chain of communication in nearly every 
instance, and it is here where far greater gain in time might be made 
than now appears practicable upon the road. 


An important link in the line of communication gradually being 
constructed from the Cape to Cairo is the great bridge just completed 


over the gorge of the Zambesi, a little below the Victoria Falls. Although 


the steel arch of 500 feet span is exceeded in dimensions by several 
other structures, the difliculties due to the location render the work of 
special interest. The gorge is 400 feet in depth below the line of the 
rails of the bridge, and the water beneath is estimated at several hun- 
dred feet deep. The arch was built out from both sides of the gorge, on 
the cantilever principle, a steel cableway having first been carried across 
to establish communication and convey men and materials. The two 
halves of the arch met in April last, and work has been actively pushed 
since. One of the serious impediments to the work of the men was the 
spray and mist from the falls; and, in order to prevent fatal accidents, 
a net, similar to that employed by acrobats in their public performances, 
was stretched beneath the structure as the work progressed —a device 
which was the means of saving several lives. 

There has been more or less public misconception concerning the so- 
called Cape-to-Cairo railway, some conceiving it to mean the building 
of an uninterrupted railway line from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
capital of Egypt and the Mediterranean. As a matter of fact, the plan 
has always meant the connection of various methods of communication, 
enabling the opening up of the interior of the continent of Africa, to be 
effected in a general line from north to south, including the use of exist- 
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ing railways, as well as of river and lake navigation, and the construc- 
tion of as much new line as might be necessary. 

The entire distance to be covered is given as 5,611 miles. Of this, 
1,800 miles will be by steamer; 400 miles being on Lake Tanganyika, 
and the remainder on other lakes and the Nile. Of the 3,811 miles 
remaining, there have been constructed 2,770 miles. Beyond the Zam- 
besi there will be built immediately 350 miles, to reach the copper 
mines, leaving less than 700 miles to complete the system. 

It has been maintained that such a system is not the best for the 
purpose, and that the opening up of the interior of Africa would be bet- 
ter effected by the construction of shorter lines reaching in from various 
points on the coast, leaving the through traffic to be carried by sea. 
There is no doubt that the ocean navigation will remain the most eco- 
nomical for through transport, and there are already numerous lateral 
railways extending from coast portsinward. At the same time, there is 
no question that the completion of a trunk system extending the entire 
length of the continent will be of the greatest value in the development 
of the country, especially under the cohesive administration of a single 
Power. Already portions of the system are in connection with the coast, 
notably at Beira and at Mombasa. The latter port is the coast terminal 
of the Uganda Railway, connecting directly with the Victoria Nyanza, 
already assuring British domination of the upper Nile valley; and when 
the railroad is extended from Khartoum to the lake, this connection will 
provide an all-British communication between India and the Mediter- 
ranean, independently of the Suez Canal. All these points show the 


vital connection between the work of the engineer, with railway con- 


struction, bridges, lake and river navigation, harbors, etc., and the world 
politics which are partitioning continents, developing colonies, and con- 
trolling communications. 


There has been but little to record during the past few months in the 
development of space telegraphy. This has partly been due to the fact 
that the incubus of patent litigation and of official regulation has been 
resting upon the art. At the same time investigators have not been 
idle, and practical applications of existing methods have demonstrated 
their usefulness. Thus the course of the international yacht race across 
the Atlantic was frequently reported to Europe and America by the va- 
rious steamers possessing wireless apparatus. Again, the liner “Cam- 
pania” confirmed the practicability of maintaining constant communi- 
cation with the shore during the crossing of the Atlantic. On the 
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westward trip ending on May 27, communication was maintained with 
Poldhu, Cornwall, until the vessel was 2,100 miles out, while connec- 
tion was made with Nantucket when the “Campania” was 1,800 miles 
east of Sandy Hook. There appeared to be no practical reason why the 
vessel might not have maintained the connection with Poldhu until the 
crossing was completed, and there is little doubt that such continuous 
communication with both shores will become a matter of routine before 
long. 

Some recent developments in another field of space communication, 
namely, by magnetic waves, have been made in France by M. Edouard 
Branly, to whom the original invention of the coherer is due. These 
experiments show the practicability of using wireless communication for 
other purposes than the sending of messages, and with the crude appa- 
ratus already employed it has been found possible to control a number of 
operations at a distance. The apparatus used by M. Branly has shown 
itself capable of permitting the distant operator to start and stop an 
electric motor, to turn on and off a system of incandescent lamps, and 
to touch off an explosive mine, these operations being selected and con- 
trolled at will. These effects are produced by a special piece of appara- 
tus called a distributor, consisting of an insulated spindle carrying 
metallic discs in contact with brushes and springs for maintaining the 
passage of an electric current from a local source. Each disc is in the 
circuit for only a portion of the revolution of the spindle, and each disc 
also forms a part of the circuit for some one of the special functions to 
be effected. Magnetic waves sent out at the time any one of the discs 
is in circuit cause the corresponding connection to be completed, and 
the lights are turned on, or the motor started, etc., as the case may be. 
The positions of the discs are continually indicated to the operator at 
the distant station, so that he can select the proper instant to send the 
magnetic wave to produce the desired connection. 

Although the apparatus has as yet been tested in the laboratory only, 
there is no reason why it should not be capable of operation over any 
distance to which wireless messages have been sent. It would there- 
fore be practicable to leave an apparatus in a deserted fort or an aban- 
doned ship, and yet retain distant control of the magazines, of the sea 
valves, or of any other element of action desired. The promptness with 
which the Japanese availed themselves of the use of space telegraphy in 
naval manceuvres renders it more than probable that the further exten- 
sions of the scope of wireless control will find applications in military 
and naval service. 
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In the domain of what has been called “statical” engineering, there 
has been much interest awakened of late in the question of the strength 
and stability of masonry dams. The modern gravity dam is usually 
made of a section nearly triangular in shape, except that the top is cut 
off somewhat below the point, usually leaving sufficient width for a 
roadway across the valley, while the face is slightly curved out toward 
the toe, the water pressure being upon the other side, against the nearly 
vertical back. Much attention has been given by noted engineers to 
the proportions of these structures, the serious nature of any failure 
being such as to demand the greatest possible assurance of safety. 
Until recently it has been considered that such a dam might fail 
in one or the other of two ways, either by sliding bodily from its 
foundation or by overturning about the toe; and the computations for 
strength and stability of the most important existing structures of this 
kind have been made in this manner. It now appears, however, that 
there is another way in which such dams may fail, namely, by the 
formation of a vertical break some distance back of the toe, the dam 
overturning, but this action taking place about some point part way up 
the face. 

From a recent investigation of the theory by Professor Atcherly, of 
University College, London, it appears that the resistance to rupture in 
this direction is much less than in either of the other ways, and that 
dams now in use, holding back large volumes of water, have really only 
one-half to two-thirds the margin of safety which they were designed 
to possess. The especial interest which attaches to this theoretical ques- 
tion lies in its application to the great barrage across the Nile at As- 
souan. This important structure was originally designed to permit the 
addition of six metres, or about twenty feet, of masonry to the top, 
allowing a corresponding increase to be made in the depth of the water 
behind it. After a recent visit of inspection, Sir Benjamin Baker is 
reported to have expressed an opinion adverse to this increase in the 
height of the dam, one of his reasons being the realization that the new 
theoretical investigations of Professor Atcherley had shown the margin 
of safety to be less than had been intended, in view of the increased 
stresses which the heavier water pressure would produce. 


The question is one not altogether settled even yet, and some very 
competent authorities appear to be reluctant about accepting the new 
theory entirely. However this may be, there is apparently very good 
reason for providing a large factor of safety in any structure of such 
vital importance as a great dam; and when the factor of safety must 
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provide, as in such a case, for any future discovery in the theory of the 
structure, it may well be considered a “factor of ignorance.” 


I have referred more than once in these pages to the important de- 
tails of engineering work developed in connection with the boring of the 
Simplon tunnel, and in the last issue of this review the fact that the 
headings from the Swiss and Italian sides had met was briefly chroni- 
cled. Further information concerning the work is now at hand, and 
some of the points will be of interest. The alignment of the tunnel 
was found to be practically perfect. So far as the lateral direction is 
concerned, there was no appreciable deviation from the straight line, the 
side walls of the two headings meeting with such perfection that no jog 
or irregularity appeared. The vertical alignment was purposely kept out 
of exact junction, in order to facilitate the drainage of the accumulated 
water from the Swiss side through the Italian heading; and the final 
perforation of the rock barrier connected the upper part of the Italian 
heading with the lower part of the Swiss heading, so that the impounded 
water could be fully drawn off before further openings were made. 
The closeness of agreement between the two headings of this tunnel, the 
longest yet made, is excellent testimony to the accuracy and precision 
of the work of both instruments and engineers. 

Some information as to the quantities of material handled in the 
boring of the tunnel will be found interesting. Thus, in boring the 
12} miles there were removed 1,400,000 cubic yards of stone. More 
than 350,000 machine-drilled holes were made, with an aggregate depth 
of 1,500,000 feet, or more than 280 miles. In addition to these, there 
were more than 3,500,000 hand-drilled holes. Nearly three million 
pounds of dynamite were used to break down the rock. The flow of 
water from the south side of the tunnel after the great outbreak of Sep- 
tember 30, 1901, averaged 3,000,000 cubic feet per day ; and for the per- 
iod of 1,242 days this gives the enormous total of 3,726,000,000 cubic 
feet of water drawn from the heart of the mountain. A better idea of 
this quantity will be obtained when it is stated that it would fill a river 
30 feet deep, 300 feet wide, and 78 miles long. The flow of water from 
the north heading was about one-half that from the south side, so that 
the total quantity drawn off from the two headings would have filled a 
channel 30 feet deep, 300 feet wide, and 117 miles long. 


The subject of alcohol fuel as a substitute for gasoline or petrol for 
motors has been already discussed in these reviews, but quantitative data 
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concerning its real value have not been plentiful. The results of the 
tests made last year at the exposition in Vienna are now available. 
From these trials it appears that a horse-power was secured by the con- 
sumption of from 750 to 1,000 grammes per hour, corresponding to about 
25 to 35 avoirdupois ounces, or, say, 1.5 to 2 pounds. Since a variety 
of methods are available for denaturizing the alcohol, so as to render it 
unfit for drinking, it is entirely practicable to relieve it from the exces- 
sive taxation which alone prevents it from being applied to useful pur- 
poses; and it is to be hoped that before long suitable legislation will be 
enacted in all industrial countries. 


The numerous discussions which have been held over the possible 
injury to Niagara Falls, by reason of the diversion of a portion of the 
water of the cataract to industrial purposes, have until recently ignored 
the fact that there is ample hydraulic power to be had by utilizing the 
rapids below the falls, and this without impairing in the least the scenic 
effect of the great waterfall. From the base of the falls to the foot of 
the escarpment, about five miles below, there is a descent of one hundred 
feet, and with the immense volume of water passing down the gorge 
there is ample power awaiting development. Various plans have been 
suggested for deriving power from the rapids, most of these involving 
the driving of tunnels through the cliffs at suitable differences in level. 
Some of these schemes are made practicable by the bend in the gorge, 
a tunnel 10,000 feet long tapping the river at the cantilever bridge, and 
cutting across the point about a mile and a quarter below the whirlpool 
would give a head of eighty feet, the power depending wholly upon the 
size of the tunnel and the consequent amount of water passed. 

Shorter tunnels on either the Canadian or the New York side might 
be made, giving heads of twenty to fifty feet, and there appears to be but 
little doubt that more than a million horse-power might be thus derived 
from the Niagara River without affecting the falls in the slightest. At 
present there is small probability of any of these plans being put into 
execution, since the hydraulic power now developed at Niagara appears 
to be in excess of any immediate requirements. At the same time it 
is of interest to realize that there is ample power available when needed 
at points where no harm can be done io the great cataract, so that the 
falls need not be imperilled for any commercial reason. 


For a number of years the question of the probable duration of the 
available coal supplies in Great Britain has been seriously discussed, 
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and the matter has been referred to a royal commission of eminent engi- 
neers and specialists for investigation and report. The final report of 
this distinguished body is a matter of much interest to engineering and 
commercial bodies in all parts of the world, giving, as it does, some 
definite and authoritative data. 

Taking 4,000 feet as the practical working depth limit, the investi- 
gators tind that the proved coal fields of Great Britain still contain about 
100,000,000,000 tons of coal, of which about 80 per cent is in seams 
of two feet thick and upward. The average annual output at the present 
time is about 230,000,000 tons, while the annual increase is about 2.5 
per cent. Under these conditions there is coal available for three to 
four hundred years to come, even if no improvements in methods of 
winning and using are developed. 


There has been a continual improvement in steam-engine economy, 
while the introduction of gas-engines and central power stations of high 
efficiency will go far to reduce the wastes of earlier methods. It is be- 
lieved that the substitution of the best modern methods of obtaining 
energy from fuel would result in a possible saving of about one-fourth 
the present annual consumption, and this alone would materially prolong 


the period above mentioned. While it may not be pleasant to realize that 
the actual stock of fuel is being used up at such a rate as has thus been 
determined, it is altogether possible that long before the pinch is felt 
other sources of energy will have been discovered, and possibly it may 
require some such incentive as a waning coal supply to aid in the de- 
velopment of new sources of light, heat, and power. So far as other 
parts of the world are concerned, the coal supplies are too vast to be es- 
timated. Leaving aside the great fields in the United States, the beds 
in China have barely been touched, and there is no possible way of 
ascertaining the amount of coal awaiting the uses of future generations. 


After many years of undisturbed occupation of the field, the carbon 
filament appears to be about to encounter severe competition in the con- 
struction of incandescent electric lamps. As soon as the development 
of the modern dynamo-electric machine made the current commercially 
available, numerous inventors devoted themselves to the design of incan- 
descent lamps, and many of the early experiments were made with 
filaments of metallic wires. Mr. Edison made numerous exhaustive 
experiments with platinum-wire filaments, but the results were not en- 
couraging as to durability, and the success attained with carbonized cel- 
lulose filaments caused other experimental forms to be superseded and 
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abandoned. During the past few years, however, experiments have 
been made with materials not formerly available, and the once extremely 
rare metals, vanadium, niobium, tantalum, and osmium, have developed 
interesting possibilities. The earlier difficulties with metals are now 
shown to have been due to the presence of minute quantities of impu- 
rities, and it is only since methods of obtaining strictly pure materials 
have been found that success appears near. 

The best results have been secured with wires of tantalum and of 
osmium. The very high melting points of these metals enables them to 
stand temperatures giving excellent illumination with moderate current 
consumption. Thus the improved tantalum lamp, due to the combined 
researches of Dr. Von Bolton and Dr. Feuerlein, has a life of 3,000 
hours, at 25 candle-power, with a consumption of electrical energy of 
only 2 watts per candle. The osmium lamp is reported as doing even 
better, the life being about 5,000 hours and the energy consumption 
being as low as 1.5 watts percandle. The consumption for the present 
carbon-filament lamp is 3 watts per candle, so that, all other things be- 
ing equal, a gain of 30 to 50 per cent appears. These new lamps are 
not greatly different in appearance from the present forms, the filaments 


being enclosed in exhausted glass bulbs similar in size and shape to the 
common incandescent lamp; and unless some serious defects appear in 


the course of practical experience with them, they will doubtless come 
into general use. 


Notwithstanding the fact that it has to compete with existing meth- 
ods of a simple and highly eflicient character, the application of the 
electric current to the smelting of iron and steel continues. There is 
no reason to believe that there can be any gain in economy; but, on the 
contrary, it has been demonstrated that the electric process is more 
costly than the direct combustion of the fuel in the melting furnace. 
At the same time, the question of cost is not the only element to be 
considered, and for the refinement of steel and the production of grades 
of especial purity and high quality the electrical processes continue to 
find application. With increased experience it has also been found pos- 
sible to reduce the working costs, so that the electrical methods will 
probably take their place as valuable auxiliaries to the older processes. 

Among the electric refining systems, one of the most interesting is 
the Kjellin process, now in regular operation at Gysinge, in Sweden. 
This has the peculiarity of working without electrodes, being what is 
termed an induction furnace. The principle is similar to that of an or- 
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dinary induction coil, a familiar example of which is the common med- 
ical battery coil. The same principle is applied in the transformer used 
in electrical distribution ‘systems for the conversion of an alternating 
current into one of a different pressure. If a coil of fine insulated wire 
is wound about an iron core, and around this is wound a second insu- 
lated coil of heavier wire, an induced current is produced in the outer coil 
when the inner one is traversed by an alternating current. The Kjellin 
furnace consists of an annular ring channel or gutter, formed in refrac- 
tory material, and in a central space within is placed the iron core with 
its coil, the fused metal in the gutter taking the place of the outer coil 
of the transformer. Within this closed short-circuit the current pro- 
duced appears as heat, and any desired charge of melted metal may be 
maintained at a high temperature without contact with any external 
material, a set of lids or covers excluding the air. The melted charge 
of cast iron is poured in, and the proper addition of scrap is made to give 
the steel the required carbon content. Since there is no opportunity 
for contact with any foreign matter during the operation, the purity of 
the product is governed entirely by the purity of the materials, and 
steel of the highest grade may thus be made. At Gysinge the electric 
current is generated by water power, and records show that a ton of 
steel can be produced for 770 kilowatt-hours of electric energy, the 
efliciency of the furnace being about 60 per cent. 


Experimental work in aeronautics continues, and although the prog- 
ress has not been great, it has been along lines which should lead to 
further developments. The use of the spindle-shaped gas bag, with sus- 
pended car and motor, appears to have accomplished all that could be 
expected of it; but while it has proved an interesting subject for at- 
tracting popular attention, its possibilities and opportunities are very 
limited. It is possible, however, that the balloon may prove a useful 
auxiliary in the development of the aeroplane. Some time ago I made 
the suggestion in these pages that valuable experience might be gained 
by suspending an aeroplane from a balloon, thus determining the condi- 
tions of balancing and manceuvring, after which the sustaining assist- 
ance of the gas bag might be removed, and the aeroplane launched in 
midair to support itself. This method has now been tried in California 
by Prof. J. J. Montgomery, and the results have been very encouraging. 
The aeroplane, managed by Prof. Montgomery, was carried to a height 
of about 4,000 feet by the aid of a hot-air balloon, after which the con- 
necting cable was cut and the machine allowed to descend. The result 
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showed that the apparatus was entirely capable of controlled gliding 
flight, the action being similar to that of a large bird, and the landing 
being effected with safety. 

These experiments have demonstrated that one of the elements of 
successful flight has been secured — the maintenance of guided and con- 
trolled equilibrium in the air. There are, however, two still more impor- 
tant elements to be settled; namely, the ability to rise from the surface 
and the capacity to remain in continued flight. The use of an auxiliary 
balloon as a preliminary and experimental aid is all right. However, 
this cannot be expected to be anything but a beginning, and a satisfactory 
working machine must be capable of lifting itself into the air and stay- 
ing there. This undoubtedly means that some sort of a motor must be 
carried upon the machine, and the problem comes back to the develop- 
ment of an extremely light and very powerful motor. At the same 
time, valuable experimental information is being gained upon the ques- 
tion of equilibrium, and thus substantial progress is being made in one 
line at least of this important and complex problem. 



















I have already referred in these reviews to the pressing importance 
of the derivation of some commercial method for the artificial produc- 
tion of nitrates for fertilizing purposes. The natural supply of alkaline 
nitrates is being rapidly consumed, and some method of fixing atmos- 
pheric nitrogen has been sought. The method of Bradley and Lovejoy, 
using the Siemens process of oxidizing atmospheric nitrogen by electri- 
cal discharges, has been found to produce artificial nitrates successfully 
from a scientific point of view, but it has not yet been demonstrated to 
be commercially practicable. 

In the mean time another method has been proposed and put into 
practical execution in England, from the plans of Prof. Eschweiler, of 
Hanover. This process is entirely a chemical one, and consists in pass- 
ing a stream of air mixed with steam over a mass of peat in a state of 
slow combustion. The steam is decomposed, and the released hydrogen 
combines with the nitrogen of the air and of the peat to form ammonia, 
which is then taken up by sulphuric acid, forming sulphate of ammonia. 
It is claimed that the process will produce the sulphate of ammonia at 
a price which will enable it to enter the market at present prices to ad- 
vantage, in which case the supply should readily be maintained. 























There has recently been constructed in England an important engi- 
neering work in connection with the exploitation of certain mining 
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operations. The low-phosphorus hematite iron ore beds at Hodbarrow, 
near Barrow, on the east coast of England, extend out into the sea; and 
in order to continue the excavation of the beds, there has been built a 
great sea wall, enclosing an area of 170 acres, the wall itself being a 
mile and a third in length. This wall is 210 feet wide at the base and 
83 feet wide at the top, and is constructed of two parallel banks of 
rough limestone, with a protection of concrete blocks on the sea side. 
By puddling with clay and by piling the wall has been made water- 
tight, and thus the entire area within can be worked as effectively as if 
it had been on dry land. The value of the ore deposits may be realized 
from the fact that the wall cost $2,500,000, and its construction was 
accepted as an item in the expenses of operation. 

The application of the methods of pure science in practice is much 
more frequent than was formerly the case, and to such harmonious work- 
ing of theory and practice much of modern progress may be attributed. 
Thus it has generally been understood that the properties of iron and 
steel were materially affected by low temperatures, but no definite infor- 
mation was available upon the subject. At the recent meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, Mr. R. A. Hadfield, the eminent metallurgist, 
of Sheffield, himself the discoverer of the important alloy manganese 
steel, described some interesting investigations upon the effects of cold. 
A number of test bars of various iron and steel alloys were prepared, 
these having properties already well determined at ordinary tempera- 
tures. These test pieces were then sent to Prof. Dewar, at the Royal 
Institution, and tested at the temperature of liquid air (— 180° C.). 
The result showed that in the case of iron and most of its alloys the 
ductility disappeared, while the tensile strength was more than doubled. 
The one marked exception to this rule appeared in the case of nickel 
steels. A special alloy, containing iron, carbon, nickel, and manganese, 
showed an increase in ductility at the temperature of liquid air, while, 
at the same time, the tensile strength was increased from 109,760 pounds 
per square inch to 178,000 pounds. It may thus be possible to prepare 
metal to be exposed to extremely low temperatures and yet be assured 
that its strength will be increased without any increase in brittleness or 
danger of breakage. 


The reports of the great naval battle of the Sea of Japan have not yet 
reached us in sufficient detail to enable any definite conclusions to be 
drawn as to the technical and scientific questions involved. Probably 


there is no other department of applied science in which so much im- 
7 
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portant work is done without opportunity of subsequently determining 
the results as in the case of naval and military engineering. At the 
same time it seems that the most severe injury inflicted upon the 
Russian battleships was due to the attacks of torpedoes. Many of 
these were launched from torpedo-boats, but whether or not submarine 


boats were responsible for the sinking of any of the vessels remains to 


be ascertained. In any case it seems to be certain that many of the 
engineering appliances of warfare will have to be revised by those nations 
which must depend upon sea power for their existence; and so far as 
present information is to be used as a guide, the attention of engineers 
may well be directed to the torpedo-boat and the submarine as the 
fighting machines of the future. 

HENRY HARRISON SUPLEE. 





LITERATURE: RECENT FICTION. 


In common speech, literature has almost come to be narrowed down 
to a synonym for fiction. If reference is made to the most distin- 
guished writers of the day, our minds naturally turn to the most distin- 
guished novelists. It is they that can boast of the largest sales and the 
most dazzling financial returns, and it is of them that popular literary 
gossip most assiduously prattles. The question, “What new books have 
you been reading lately?” means, in nine cases out of ten, “What new 
novels?” It is generally accepted that, if a contemporary writer has 
any ideas to express, he will express them most effectively in this form. 
In the twentieth century no other type of literature, unless the daily 
paper can be included in this classification, can be expected to reach the 
ear and heart of the democracy. In the course of all the ages there has 
at last been evolved this supreme literary medium, for lack of which our 


rude forefathers had to be content with poetry, the drama, philosophy, 
and the like. Tous has come the privilege of achieving wisdom through 


? 


the study of “truth embodied in a tale.” Why should reading be any 
longer a drudgery when we can take our lessons in the kindergarten of 
literature ? 

Yet, although fiction claims so disproportionate a share of the total 
output of printed matter and by its rewards in money and fame can 
make it worth while for the ablest writers to enter this field, it may be 
asserted, with good reason, that there is no other kind of literary work, 
at least in prose, in which the level of performance is so low. In many 
respects, the work of modern writers will bear comparison with that of 
their predecessors of fifty years ago. There has been no falling off in 
the quality of the best biographies, letters, essays, and scientific and 
philosophical treatises; for these latter — strange as it may seem to the 
writer of personal paragraphs about authors — count for something in 
literary history, to say nothing of contributions to critical scholarship. 
But to set the most highly praised modern fiction by the side of Thack- 
eray, Dickens, or George Eliot would make even the most pronounced 
optimist on contemporary affairs hesitate. 
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Or another test might be employed. Let any one, without bias, 
make a list of the books of the last three months or six months or 
twelve months, and strike out those which are likely to be still alive 
twenty-five years hence. He will find a remarkably small’ propor- 
tion of novels in the list of survivors. According to all the standards 
—artistic construction, imagination, knowledge of life, breadth of sym- 
pathies, and skilland propriety in the use of the English language — the 
best novels of our day are inferior in literary rank even to the best pub- 
lished sermons, although homiletical literature is conventionally sup- 
posed to be weaker and more insipid than any other. 

For an example of the unsatisfying quality of present-day fiction, one 
need not go further than to a book of which no novel-reader just now 
could afford to confess ignorance. “THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE”! 
is the latest work of Mrs. Humphry Ward, admittedly the foremost wom- 
an novelist in the English-speaking world. Her preceding novel is 
advertised as having reached a sale of over 165,000 copies; and the ad- 
miration of the public is supported by the authority of the reviewers, 
many of whom have already praised her new production in terms which 
would have been thought unduly generous if applied to “Adam Bede” 
or “Jane Eyre.” The writing of Mrs. Ward, as illustrated here, pos- 
sesses merits which make it conspicuous in contemporary fiction. She 
allows no careless work to be published under her name. She commits, 
it is true, occasional oversights, as when Lady Parham, on page 139, 
“a small old woman,” is described on page 148 as possessing an “ample 
figure”; or as when Geoffrey Cliffe, the idol of “the Tory extremists ” 
and a Tory candidate for Parliament, is represented as throwing up his 
prospects at home to fight the friends of his party in Bosnia. 

On the whole, however, carelessness is not an offence with which 
Mrs. Ward can justly be reproached. It would need a pedant to tind 
fault with her English, for her style is free from all irritating manner- 
isms and is admirably moulded to harmonize with the gravity or gayety 
of the occasion. While her account of the fancy ball at Yorkshire 
House is an excellent specimen of brisk description, the closing scene in 
the book shows that she has mastered the very different problem of de- 
picting a death-bed scene with dignity and pathos. Further, there is a 
fascination in the working-out of the plot which holds the interest of the 
reader to the end and keeps unimpaired his curiosity as to the dénoue- 
ment. 

Where, then, is the trouble? The first and most obvious complaint 


1New York: Harper. London: Smith, Elder. 
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is against the strange and confusing method with which Mrs. Ward uses 
the motive of her story. In her preface she warns the reader that he 
will be greeted in this tale by “ghosts of men and women well known 
to an earlier England,” and that “some few of their long past sayings 
and doings may be dimly recalled” by the sayings and doings of persons 
to be met in these pages. The literary historians have discovered with- 
out difficulty that the story is based on the marriage in 1805 of the 
Hon. William Lamb, afterward Lord Melbourne, the first of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Prime Ministers, to Caroline, daughter of the Earl of Bessbor- 
ough, and the subsequent infatuation of the latter with Lord Byron. 
But the book is not an historical novel. It resembles the actual course 
of events inits outlines and certain peculiar details; but so far from 
attempting to reproduce these events and to reconstruct their circum- 
stances in the manner of historical fiction, Mrs. Ward transfers her 
characters, of course with a change of names, to a period sixty or sev- 
enty years later. In several places we find references to Lord Melbourne 
as a statesman of an earlier day, and there are other more exact indica- 
tions of time. It is two generations after Catholic Emancipation and 
the Reform Bill; “Macaulayese” has become an accepted term in dis- 
cussions of style; Renan’s best-known book has already been published ; 
M ‘ris, Burne-Jones, and Alma-Tadema are rising artists; Sarah Bern- 
hardt, a “young and astonishing actress,” is “the reigning idol of the 
Comédie Frangaise”; and a journalist can speak of having interviewed 
Bismarck after Sadowa. 

Further, while the acknowledged basis of the book is an incident of 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the story as here recounted 
is ostensibly one of about thirty-five years ago, the whole movement of 
the book is an anachronism unless it be placed within the last decade. 
The entire atmosphere of this novel, particularly in its delineation of 
London society, is unmistakably modern. It is alleged on good author- 
ity that the account of the ball before mentioned would pass very well 
as descriptive of an actual entertainment given by a society leader a few 
years since. And this impression of contemporaneity is increased by 
the fact, to which I shall return presently, that the leading figures bear 
a strong likeness to well-known living persons. Such a mélange of 
generations is a blunder of the most inartistic kind. Sir Boyle Roche’s 
bird, which could be in two places at once, is outstripped in versatility 
by Mrs. Ward’s characters, who can thus enjoy the privilege of living 
simultaneously in three different periods. 

A more serious objection remains to be made. Long before we 
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reach the main current of the story, there comes upon us the conviction 
that we have met the heroine, Lady Kitty, somewhere before; and the 
identification quickly flashes upon us. She is none other than “Dodo” 
under a new name. Only very young readers need to be told of the 
sensation produced in London society when Mr. E. F. Benson gave to 
the world what was everywhere interpreted as a portrait, though an ex- 
aggerated one, of one of the most charming and unconventional women 
of the day. Now, the original of Dodo, according to common talk, had 
many wooers, prominent among whom were two rising politicians. It 
will suffice to indicate them here by the mathematical symbols A and 
B. She married the suitor whom we shall denote as A. The amazing 
feature of Mrs. Ward’s book is that it portrays the career of a woman 
with the most prominent characteristics of Dodo married to a man with 
the most prominent characteristics of the rejected lover, B. The corre- 
spondence is so close that Lady Kitty is represented even as belonging 
to a group, “the Archangels,” differing in nothing but the name from 
the famous “Souls.” 

There is good reason, therefore, for expecting that “The Marriage of 
William Ashe ” will be one of the notable successes of the season; that, 
indeed, it will be read as eagerly as was Lady Kitty’s own novel, in 
which the characters were drawn from the society in which she was a 
prominent figure. After all, the average reader will trouble little about 
the historical connection with Lord Melbourne. There will be sufficient 
piquancy in the imagination, with Mrs. Ward’s assistance, of what 
might have happened if Dodo had married B. It is hardly likely that 
the author deliberately intended any such result ; but, whether she meant 
it or not, the predominant appeal made by the book is not so much to 
the love of literature as to the appetite for society scandal. For a writer 
of the antecedents and reputation of Mrs. Humphry Ward,a success of 
this kind is really a humiliating failure. 

A few words may be added respecting the character-drawing, a 
phase of the novelist’s art in which Mrs. Ward has often shown herself 
especially skilful. In many situations Lady Kitty is credited with 
behavior which is wildly improbable. The writer, however, is already 
prepared with an answer to the charge that no woman with so many 
excellent qualities could be at the same time so stupid and foolish as her 
heroine. The suggestion is made early in the book that Lady Kitty 
inherited a touch of insanity, and she is appropriately made to say at 
the end, in explanation of her aberrations: “I haven’t had a brain like 
other people.” Now this is not “playing the game.” A novelist is not 
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justified in describing a career lived outside of the asylum, not only in 
the full light of day, but even in the brilliant glare of rank and public 
affairs, and then in excusing manifest improbabilities by the plea that 
the character in question was more or less mad. 

William Ashe is an attractive personality, but the development of 
the story does not bring out the high qualities attributed to him in the 
author’s descriptions. We are told again and again that he is a great 
man — masterly in Parliament and powerful in the country — but this 
information comes to us from the outside, and not from the self-revela- 
tion of his character. Geoffrey Cliffe steps straight out of melodrama. 
The appalling treachery of Mary Lyster is scarcely credible, in spite of 
the manifestations of jealousy which precede it. It is especially hard 
to believe that a woman with such possibilities should not have been 
found out long before, during her close intimacy with Lady Tranmore — 
by far the most engaging figure in the whole circle. Amid all the in- 
triguing and self-seeking of the crowd that throngs the London drawing- 
rooms and the country houses, the dignified yet kindly Lady Tranmore 
stands out in her very unobtrusiveness as a worthy representative of the 
old-fashioned type of English gentlewoman. 


The leading character in “A Dark LANTERN,” ' by Elizabeth Robins 
(C. E. Raimond), allows one of his patients, who is taking a rest cure, 
to read “trash,” which he explains as meaning “novels without any 


” 


‘problems’ in them.” It is not quite clear whether the book itself is 
intended to be a problem novel or not. There are indications here and 
there that the author is trying to expound some kind of a philosophy of 
life; but the end of the story leaves the reader with the conviction that 
the title applied by Miss Robins to her hero exactly describes her book, 
and that the shutter still conceals whatever illumination might have 
been afforded. 

There i3 no doubt as to the period covered by the action of this novel. 
The scenes are set in England and on the continent of Europe in quite 
recent years. But if the time had not been plainly marked, one would 
have been at a loss to say at what stage in the recorded history of the 
world the existence of the characters would have been probable. As 
early as the fourteenth page we are introduced to a whimsical old peer 
of amazing erudition and remarkable power of hiding it. “You would 
know him for years, and never hear him hint at numismatic knowledge ; 
but, the moment come when authorities differed, he would speak the 


1 London: Heinemann. 
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illuminating word. You would never have heard him mention Persian 
literature, till one night at dinner a discussion would arise between two 
Omarites about some Fitz-Gerald rendering, and Lord Peterborough would 
write the original line in character on the tablecloth to prove the case of 
the sounder disputant.” It turns out that he is equally an expert in 
heraldry and in the history of the early Italian manuscripts. 

But the unique phenomenon is “the Dark Lantern,” a fashionable 
London doctor, as much above the level of his profession in skill as be- 
low it in manners and morals. When one of his patients, having no 
appetite for the prescribed slice of mutton, throws it up the chimney in 
the absence of her nurse, this charming person fishes it out and compels 
her to eat it, soot and all. The nurses whom he supplies to tend deli- 
cately nurtured women are dirty and incompetent. And this treatment 
is part of a brilliantly successful “rest cure,” by means of which Dr. 
Garth Vincent gains a fortune, a knighthood, and the love of Katharine 
Dereham, a girl of unusual beauty, poetic temperament, and high ideals 
of chivalry. 

The episode of the rest cure, which in Katharine’s case occupies 
seventy-three pages, is at first welcomed by the reader as a humorous 
interlude pleasantly relieving the stretches of tediousness which precede 
it. It is a depressing surprise to find that it is not meant as farcical, 
but is solemnly detailed as an essential part of the development of the 
story. The brutal antics of the hero and the neurotic vagaries of the 
heroine lead up to an ending of idyllic happiness, which, if it had been 
found as the conclusion of an old-fashioned story-book about sane peo- 
ple, would have been sneered at as sentimental and untrue to life. It 
is enough to make one despair of the future of English fiction when a 
production of this kind, so grotesque in its violation of the elementary 
principles of art and literature, can receive eulogistic comment in influ- 
ential publications. 


It is to be expected that the Civil War and the Reconstruction pe- 
riod will long furnish a background for the work of ambitious American 
novelists. There have been striking instances of late of the use of fic- 
tion as an instrument in the education of public opinion respecting 
political questions with which the war was concerned, but which it did 
not solve. Asargument such disguised pamphlets are worthless, for no 
serious student could be influenced by them unless they were corrobo- 
rated by historical evidence, which, if it exists at all, is already available 
independently of the novel. But this type of fiction may be really in- 
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fluential in creating or removing prejudices on the part of readers who 
are controlled by their emotions; and it is in itself of some service to stu- 
dents as an evidence of the feeling of the writer and of the public senti- 
ment, whether national or sectional, by which he is prompted and sup- 
ported. This period, however, will be found of increasing inspiration 
to the novelist apart from all implications with present politics. It not 
only offers scope for the portrayal of those qualities of heroism and self- 
sacrifice which cast the one gleam of light across the darkness of the 
battlefield, but it affords material for the study of those conflicts of duty 
and affection, those intricate questionings of the lover of home and lover 
of country, which distinguished that great conflict from any war against 
a foreign enemy. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell has selected as the scene of “Constance TREs- 
coT”’ a small town in Missouri, impoverished by the war and still em- 
bittered by its disasters. Into this environment is sent, with his bride, 
a young New England lawyer, in the capacity of agent for his wife’s 
uncle, a wealthy Bostonian. His employer owns in this Southern town 
considerable property, which is involved in harassing lawsuits. He is 
a quite impracticable man, and by his constant interference with his 
previous agent, who understands, as he does not, the local situation, has 
acquired the hatred of the people and aroused in them a strong desire 
that the approaching judicial decision may be against him. George 
Trescot, all unaware of the exceptional difficulty of his task, comes thus 
to St. Ann, and by his manliness and good sense conciliates little by 
little the public opinion of the place, except for a few irreconcilables. 
Dr. Mitchell displays admirable skill in describing the impact of this 
former major in the Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers upon a community 
steeped in passionate Southern sentiment and displaying in almost every 
household some pathetic relic of the struggle. 

Up to the determination of the case in the law courts, the progress 
of the negotiations about the disputed lands, a subject which one would 
have supposed it hardly possible to make readable, steadily increases in 
interest through the representation of the human elements implicated 
in it. A sensational trial in which unexpected witnesses are produced, 
whose testimony astonishes the court and turns the tables upon a too con- 
fident lawyer, is a hackneyed subject in fiction, but old acquaintance 
with this familiar expedient does not take the edge off the reader’s de- 
light in the peripeteia. It is all the greater proof of the writer's ability 
that this freshness of impression should be produced in spite of the fact 
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that we have already received more than a hint of the nature of the 
testimony which is to be sprung upon the court. Immediately after 
the judgment in favor of the Boston landlord comes the central tragedy 
of the book — the wanton murder of George Trescot by the disappointed 
counsel for the other side. 

At this point Dr. Weir Mitchell, the novelist, lays down the pen, and 
it is taken up by Dr. Weir Mitchell the specialist in nervous diseases. 
The publishers announce that “the main fact is based upon a woman’s 
vendetta that actually came under Dr. Mitchell’s observation.” No 
doubt; but the incident should not have been allowed to escape from 
the pages of his case-book, unless perhaps to find place in some techni- 
cal treatise on morbid mental conditions. The rest of the story is dis- 
tressing without being pathetic; it provokes repulsion instead of “ purg- 
ing the emotions by pity and fear.” In the first place, whatever the 
similarity of this narrative to an actual event, it is out of harmony with 
the truth of real life that the bereaved woman, crazed though she was 
by her passion of grief, should have overlooked the fact that the fitting 
object of her vengeance was not her husband’s slayer alone, but the 
community of St. Ann, which, by allowing him to go scathless, had 
made itself partner in his crime. Yet Constance Trescot is represented 
as pouring out her benefactions upon the town which had not only treated 
the murder as naught after it had been committed, but had nourished 
the barbarous code that stimulated it and made its commission easy. 
And the author himself describes her vengeance in such a way as to re- 
move it from our interest. The verdict of the doctor in Milan that she 
has suffered a change in the nervous system is followed by repeated sug- 
gestions that she has become a monomaniac. She is as much under an 
obsession as the poor creature in an asylum who is sane in everything 
else, but insists that he is Alexander the Great. The second section of 
the book is, in fact, open to this dilemma. If Constance is in her right 
mind, the story of her revenge is inexplicable and impossible. If she 
is not, her madness removes it out of the range of subjects capable of 
being made to appeal to the imagination of the reader by means of the 
art of the novelist. 


After following the career of three abnormal women, each of them 
afflicted, to say the least, with some kind of nervous disorder, it is a 
relief to get into the company of sound, healthy criminals. They are 
enemies to society, it is true, but the disagreeable taint of the sanitarium 
is, at any rate, absent from their records. It is now more than a dec- 
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ade since a physician practising in an English seaside town made a 
sudden success by writing a number of detective stories suggested by the 
methods of an Edinburgh professor, Dr. Bell, whose classes he had at- 
tended when a medical student. Neither the literary critics nor the 
author himself regarded these tales as reaching anything near the 
level of “Micah Clarke,” “The White Company,” and other fiction 
from the same pen, in which there was no appeal to the detective 
interest. 

It is not difficult to explain the popularity of the Sherlock Holmes 
series. In the first place, such modern fiction as is not vulgarly sensa- 
tional and melodramatic has tended more and more to overlook the nat- 
ural craving of readers for a story with a plot, and the recognition of this 
demand suited the taste of a public wearied by studies of character and 
sociological tracts. Again, to English readers at any rate, there was a 
fascination in the suggestion of romantic possibilities concealed in the 
dullest routine and most commonplace occupations of London life. 
Most effective of all was the stimulus to observation in the record of the 
startling inferences which the leading figure, like the real Dr. Bell, could 
draw from a shabby hat or a badly cleaned shoe. The reader had an 
encouraging sense of being educated while he was being amused; he 
could henceforth use both his eyes and his brains more skilfully, and 
every railway carriage would give him an opportunity of practising 
his newly acquired gift. And, whatever may be said in disparage- 
ment of these tales as literature, it cannot be denied that Dr. Conan 
Doyle created in Sherlock Holmes one of the few distinct and 
memorable characters of recent fiction. How many other novels are 
there, published within the last twenty years, in which any personality 
has left so vivid an impression? The name of Sherlock Holmes has, 
indeed, taken a permanent place in the vocabulary. Its position as a 
“household word” is no less assured than that of Mark Tapley or Mr. 
Pecksniff. 

But while the appetite of the public was eager for still further reve- 
lations of Holmes’s genius, Dr. Doyle himself had become tired of his 
own handiwork and annoyed at finding that his reputation was in dan- 
ger of resting on the books by which he himself set the least store. 
Accordingly he made Sherlock Holmes disappear over a precipice in 
Switzerland, and congratulated himself that the whole affair was now 
ended. The author, however, had not taken sufficiently into account 
the persistence of the public or of his publishers. After a long interval, 
broken only by the appearance of “The Hound of the Baskervilles,” he 
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has now supplemented the earlier stories by a new collection, entitled 
“THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMEs.” ' 

It turns out that when Sherlock Holmes disappeared at the Reichen- 
bach Fall he did not actually go over the cliff. He thought it prudent, 
however, not to make his escape immediately known. After a while he 
went back to London, and some of the consequences of his return are 
described in the present volume. It is evidently the same Holmes. 
He has lost none of his marvellous keenness of observation, none of his 
swiftness in recognizing the significance of apparent trivialities, and 
none of his resourcefulness in hastening the development of a situation 
by setting a hidden trap for the criminal and thus making him contrib- 
ute to his own undoing. His inferences from the strong smell of pow- 
der in “The Dancing Men” and from the three wine-glasses in “The 
Abbey Grange” are equal to anything in the earlier volumes, nor did 
these record any schemes more adroit than the contrivances which result 
in bringing the Norwood builder, the harpooner, and the owner of the 
golden pince-nez into the hands of the police. 

In spite of this, most admirers of Sherlock Holmes will lay down 
this book with a feeling of disappointment. If one may make a dis- 
tinction which sounds paradoxical, the defect is not in the detective, 
but in the novelist. The novelist has not shown anything like as much 
ingenuity in the construction of fresh problems as the detective shows 
in solving them. If we have gained any familiarity with Holmes’s 
methods through reading the earlier books, we find ourselves able to a 
considerable extent to anticipate what he is going to do, or at least to 
understand the purpose of his successive steps. For instance, in six of 


the thirteen narratives collected here we are fairly sure, from our acquaint- 
ance with those previously published, that the persons on whom suspi- 
cion naturally falls will turn out to be innocent. 


In some particular examples the resemblance is especially close. 
The hiding of a jewel in one of a set of plaster busts distributed among 
various purchasers is strongly reminiscent of a similar situation in “The 
Blue Carbuncle,” where a hunt for stolen treasure led to the following 
up of a consignment of geese similarly scattered. The story of “The 
Dancing Men” has much that reminds us of “The Five Orange Pips.” 
A coincidence of initials leads the official detectives astray in “Black 
Peter” as in“The Noble Bachelor.” A receipted bill suggests the clew 
in “The Missing Three-quarter,” as in “Silver Blaze.” In “The Second 
Stain,” as in “The Naval Treaty,” a valuable document on which serious 

1 New York: McClure, Phillips. London: Newnes. 
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international affairs depend is purloined and is hidden in the flooring. 
The writer’s difficulty in inventing entirely new sets of circumstances 
is illustrated by the fact that two of the stories in this one book hinge 
upon the same central motive, namely, the anxiety of a lady of title to 
recover from a blackmailer indiscreet letters written in early youth. 

Consequently the impression of originality left by the former volumes 
is not revived by this continuation, and the resulting lack of freshness 
suggests that the writer’s hesitation in resuming the adventures of his 
hero was justified by the limitations of his own creative faculty. At 
the same time there are scattered here and there such tempting hints of 
revelations still possible that one would not too hastily discourage the 
faithful Watson from pursuing his labor of love. We should certainly 
like to learn “how the dreadful business of the Abernetty family was 
brought to my notice by the depth which the parsley had sunk into the 
butter upon a hot day,” as well as to hear the stories of the peculiar per- 
secution to which John Vincent Harden, the tobacco millionaire, was 
subjected ; of the arrest of the notorious canary trainer ; of “the shocking 
affair of the Dutch steamship ‘ Friesland,’ which so nearly cost us both 
our lives ;” and of the surprising results of Holmes’s researches in*early 
English charters in one of the university libraries. If Sir Conan Doyle 
turns his attention to any of these attractive subjects, it will be well 
worth his while to take the precaution of re-reading his old volumes in 
order to avoid the duplications which detract so much from the interest 
of that just issued. 


A glance through the window of the cottage was enough to convince 
Enoch Arden that his reappearance would not promote the happiness of 
the woman he loved; and when once he had decided to guide his con- 
duct by that motive there could accordingly be no hesitation as to his 
self-effacement. But what would happen if the question so easily and 
quickly determined by Enoch could only be answered by long and diffi- 
cult observation — an observation involving a dangerous disguise? This 
intricate problem has been faced by Agnes and Egerton Castle in “Rosr 
OF THE WoRLD,” ' a book which is conspicuous among recent fiction for 
the fascination alike of its story and of its characters. So skilful is the 
construction of the plot that it is not until we have read more than 
three-quarters of the book that we realize that it contains an Enoch 
Arden situation at all. On looking back we find one or two faint sug- 
gestions of the mystery, but so subtle that their full significance is im- 
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perceptible except in the light of the subsequent revelation. The emer- 
gence of this hitherto latent interest at so late a period adds a startling 
and dramatic power to a story which even without it has awakened and 
retained the unflagging attention of the reader. 

At the very beginning, Mr. and Mrs. Castle show an exceptional 
mastery of their craft in their picture of the household of Sir Arthur 
Gerardine, an Indian lieutenant-governor, and the intrusion of Major 
Bethune, who seeks from Lady Gerardine material for a biography of 
her first husband, Captain English. Sir Arthur, the “seraphic old ass,” 
as his subordinates call him, is a diverting and almost pathetic specimen 
of the man, not without ability or good intentions, whose prosperity has 
given him a ludicrous sense of infallibility. The effect*is heightened by 
the naiveté of his niece, Aspasia, who does not herself see as clearly as 
outsiders do how ruthlessly she is puncturing her “Runkle’s ” pomposity. 
Lady Gerardine inspires our curiosity from the first. Why should she 
be so reluctant to help the preparation of the biography? When the 
scene shifts a little later to the old house on an English countryside, 
and Lady Gerardine sets herself to collaborate with Bethune in the work 
to which Sir Arthur has induced her to consent, the interest becomes 
more tense. The most enthralling chapter, with the exception of that 
which records the reappearance of the first husband, is that in which 
Rosamond — once Mrs. English and now Lady Gerardine — reads for 
the first time the packet of letters and diaries written by English during 
the siege in which he is believed to have fallen, brought to her by his 
dearest friend Bethune, and left unread until this moment by the woman, 
in whom they now awaken a passionate affection unknown to her before. 

The plot itself is of such a nature as to prompt to a re-reading of the 
book when one’s desire to know the conclusion of the story has been 
satisfied. In this second and more critical reading the careful work- 
manship of the writers is everywhere apparent. Their exactness in fit- 
ting each detail into the place where it will most assist the elaboration 
of the story might well be taken gs an object-lesson by young novelists. 
The consummate skill with which these details are treated is evident 
most of all in the fact that their importance is not suspected until, the 
story told, the book offers itself as a subject for a less superficial analy- 
sis. There is seldom found among novels now issuing from the press a 
book which, while free from all appeal to appetites for the morbid and 
unpleasant, nevertheless probes so surely the deep things of the human 
spirit, or which so powerfully stirs the emotions without degenerating 
into sentimentalism. 
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Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch has not yet succeeded in writing a long 
novel equal in merit to his short stories. “SHINING FERRY ”* works out 
to an unsatisfying conclusion. Apart from other tests, when a novelist 
unites two of his characters who in the judgment of the reader should 
have been otherwise mated, he cannot be pronounced convincing in the 
development of his plot. Somehow the author has failed to realize how 
charming a creation is Hester Marvin, and has thus been content to give 
her a husband inferior to her own quality. As in some others of his 
longer books, Mr. Quiller-Couch seems to start with much enthusiasm 
for his characters, but presently to become tired of them and to bring 
their story to an end with the first expedient that offers. This defect, 
strange to say, does not prevent the book from being well worth reading. 
There is a savor in it —a distinction not only of style, but of thought 
and temper — which will enable it to outlive much fiction that is more 
strongly wrought. It does not shirk the dark side of life, but its pre- 
vailing spirit of cheerfulness and restfulness entitles it to a welcome as 
a delightful addition to the literature of refreshment. It is the kind of 
volume that one would be glad to take down from the shelf and dip into 
again and again in an hour of dulness or depression. Some of the Cor- 
nish characters, with their quaintness racily brought out yet never ex- 
aggerated to the point of caricature, are worthy of a place in “Q.’s” 
wonderful portrait-gallery of natives of the Delectable Duchy. Nicky 
Vro, the ferryman, Mrs. Purchase, the skipper’s wife, and Mr. Benny, 
the poetical clerk, are an unfailing source of quiet entertainment. 

Of lighter texture is “Tuk Princess Passss,”*by C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. It seems almost too slender to be gravely criticised in 
matters of plot, character-drawing, and the like. Its staple is sheer, 
wholesome fun, brisk and bubbling, but not loud or crude. There isa 
daintiness about it to the end, though without any sacrifice of natural- 
ness. It is of the same type as “The Lightning Conductor,” of which 
it is in some sort a sequel. The new story, like the old, centres around 
a European journey, and the automobile once more figures prominently. 
In both books, also, the climax is reached by the penetration of a dis- 
guise and the consequent smoothing of the course of true love. 

The “Tales of the Youth of the World,” which Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
has collected under the title of “Fonp ADVENTURES,”* relate not to the 
antediluvian period, but to medizval times. The first has its scene at 
Toulouse, when John was King of England; the second is practically an 
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addition to the “New Canterbury Tales” by the same writer; the third 
tells of the rivalries of the great families of Florence before the time of 
Dante; and the hero of the fourth and last is a humanist of Mantua and 
friend of Politian. Not one of these stories is lacking in intrinsic inter- 
est, yet one’s dominant impression in closing the book is not of any of 
the characters or events, but of the cleverness of Mr. Hewlett. He has, 
in effect, cultivated the kind of talent which a generation or two ago 
would have been spent in writing Latin verses. Latin verses written 
by a modern always seem to be a literary exercise rather than a literary 
achievement; and, though they may appear flawless to a twentieth-cen- 
tury critic, one cannot avoid the feeling that Horace or Virgil might not 
have admitted their perfect Latinity. In the same way, there is room 
for the suspicion that what seems to us the authentic medieval air of 
Mr. Hewlett’s romances might have seemed to the medieval writers 
themselves something not altogether unlike a parody. 

A trail drover in Texas is responsible for delivering on a certain date 
at Fort Buford, on the borders of North Dakota and Montana, five mil- 
lion pounds of beef on foot, that is to say, ten thousand cattle. His 
task is complicated by an oversight in drawing up the papers for his 
contract, by which he is exposed to the risk of serious loss through the 
sharp practice of a supply company. This does not sound a promising 
subject for the novelist, but Mr. Andy Adams has turned it to good 
account in “THE OvuTLET.”? It is not quite clear to what extent this 
narrative is an account of an actual “drive” in which the author him- 
self took part ; but even if the proportion of history to fiction in its com- 
position should be found to be considerable, no less credit would be due 
to him for the graphic power he displays in the telling of his story. 
Not the least effective part of the book consists of the dialogue, and it 
cannot be supposed that Mr. Adams took shorthand notes of the various 
conversations at the time. Some of his descriptions, as of the flooded 
river and of the discovery of a herd poisoned by alkaline water, make a 
deep impression. Certain passages are likely to be skipped by readers 
not directly concerned in the management of cattle. But the main action 
is sufficiently non-technical to interest an inveterate city dweller. 

Nothing so absorbs the attention as the last seven chapters. There 
is an appeal both to our love of excitement in general and to the sporting 
instinct in particular as the time draws near for the fulfilment of the 
contract, and the rival contractors are using all their wits and spare cash 
for each other’s discomfiture. Our sympathies from the beginning are 

1 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 
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with Don Lovell, the employer of Tom Quirk, the narrator of the story ; 
but in the last few days our hopes and fears are successively aroused as 
first one and then the other of the combatants appears to be gaining the 
upper hand. The tension is extreme at the moment of the decision 
made by the commander of the post and at the subsequent inquiry by 
the special commissioner from the War Department. The success of 
this book is the more notable from the entire absence of anything re- 
sembling a love story. It should be added that, although Mr. Adams’s 
descriptions do not need drawings to make them intelligible, the ad- 
mirable illustrations by Mr. E. Boyd Smith add much to their effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr. Andy Adams reconstructs for us a phase of the fresh and unso- 
phisticated life of the West of twenty years ago. For a striking con- 
trast we may turn to “THe TYRANNY OF THE DakkK,”* in which Mr. 
Hamlin Garland deals with that fondness for pseudo-philosophizing — 
some would say, that tendency to accept the crank as a sage — which is 
a later outgrowth in a society free from the steadying as well as the 
cramping influence of tradition. “A friend told me,” remarks one of 
the characters, speaking of a neighborhood which is obviously somewhere 
in Colorado, “that these towns were filled with seers and prophets. The 
occult flourishes in the high, dry atmosphere, those of the faith say.” 
A novel occupied with the fortunes of a “psychic” tempts its writer to 
disquisitions even more remote from the interests of the general reader 
than are the methods of handling live stock. With all his exposition, 
Mr. Garland does not make clear his own view of spiritualism, and, by 
closing the story where he does, he evades the most difficult of the prob- 
lems which he raises. He represents Dr. Serviss as dispelling by a 
powerful exercise of “suggestion ” the mysterious influences from which 
Viola has hitherto striven to free herself, but the curtain falls before we 
have an opportunity of knowing whether her liberation by this means 
will be permanent. In his discussions of scientific matters, Mr. Garland 
makes an odd blunder by three times confusing the Royal Society with 
the Royal Academy. Tis style is disfigured by some painful examples 
of fine writing, as: “It was a pity to see one so young and so comely 
confronting with sad and sullen brow such atrial majesty as the evening 
presented”; and “The golden eagle of cloud flew home over the illimit- 
able seas of saffron.” 

If it is the new West that provides a starting-point for Mr. Garland, 
it is the new South that is described by Marie van Vorst in “AMANDA 


'New York and London: Harper. 
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OF THE MILL.”* So different is this book from the normal type of 
Southern fiction that one might read it from beginning to end without 
becoming aware that there was such a thing as a negro problem. But 
that there exists another urgent problem — that of the relation of capital 
to labor, and especially to child-labor — it was the deliberate purpose of 
the writer to bring home to the most cursory reader. What was said 
above of the ineffectiveness of political novels applies to such a work as 
Miss van Vorst has undertaken here. Her graphic accounts of the con- 
dition of the mill-hands add little if anything to what she has already 
said with the directness of first-hand experience in “The Woman Who 
Toils ”; and the complication of a somewhat squalid love story weakens 
the impression they would have produced without such a division of in- 
terest. It is strange that the author does not see how little there is to 
choose between a mill-owner who sacrifices the work-people for his per- 
sonal gain and a labor leader who is equally ready to sacrifice them at 
the time of their greatest need to gratify his own lawless passion. 
HERBERT W. HorwILL. 


'New York: Dodd, Mead. London: Heinemann. 





WOMEN IN TURKEY. 


TuE phrase, Cherchez la femme, has often been lightly used in re- 
gard to woman’s influence on affairs. It must now be seriously used, 
because of its bearing upon the literary and educational progress of all 
civilized lands. Thisappliesalso in a far greater degree than is usually 
supposed to the general development of intellectual life in the Orient. 
One sometimes forgets to seek the reality in the picturesque and dreamy 
environment of the East. Asthe boatmen in the caiques drift down the 
shining blue waters of the Bosporus in the evening light, with no ap- 
parent thought of the coming morning, so the dweller in the Orient 
often drifts along regardless of the changes and improvements around 
him which are preparing the way for greater things. 

The conditions of life among our sisters behind the lattices are so 
different from our own that the outward seeming is often considered the 
reality; and as custom demands seclusion in social life, the careless on- 
looker does not realize the progress that is being made. In Turkey, the 
fashions in street costume and the outward relations of Mohammedan 
women are regulated by law, and the laws of the land are ‘not easily 
changed. To the superficial thinker, therefore, the condition of Turkish 
women has not materially altered for many centuries. It is not yet 
their custom to walk alone in the streets, or to appear in public with 
their husbands, or to arrange their own marriages. They are obliged to 
veil their faces carefully, except when at home, and are seldom found in 
the foreign schools which are established in the country. These things 
remain much as they have always been, and make it impossible, at a 
casual glance, to understand the real thought-life that is going on behind 
thousands of latticed windows. Who would guess, in passing in the 
streets a woman whose face is thickly covered by the regulation veil and 
whose black attendant walks carefully behind her, that she may be at 
that moment planning an article for a daily paper on some subject in 
modern science, or possibly considering on which side justice lies in 
the war between Russia and Japan? An intimate acquaintance with 
the inner life of the Turkish women shows, however, that they have, 
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many of them,a high degree of literary culture and a thoughtful attitude 
of mind, and that their thoughts range over a very broad field. 

It is true that Turkish proverbs and stories present the opposite 
picture — for instance, “Sache ouzown, agul kussa” (Long hair, lit- 
tle wit), and “Whatever your wife advises, do the opposite.” The latter 
proverb is well illustrated by the story of the man who was invited by 
a pasha to visit him. “What shall I take him as a present,” he asked 
his wife, “quinces or figs?” “Oh, take quinces,” said the wife, “the) 
are so much larger and handsomer than figs.” The man according]) 
took figs, and when he was told by the pasha to stand at the other end 
of the room while his host threw them one by one at his head, he mur- 
mured to himself: “What a good thing that I did not follow the advice 
of my wife.” Yet women are not without power in the Turkish world ; 
for, side by side with the seclusion which surrounds them, they have de- 
veloped a firm influence on society, which is very marked, which dates 
back to the earliest periods of Mohammedan history for its origin, 
and which rests upon a foundation of some phases of law and ancient 
customs. 

The object of the study which I have made of this subject, is to 
show something of what is really being done among the women of Turkey 
along educational and social lines, and briefly to trace the historical 
reasons therefor. 

It is interesting to know that the beginning of all real progress in 
modern times in education both for boys and girls in the Turkish Em- 
pire was associated with two Mohammedan women. The first of these 
was the nurse of Mahmoud II, Djevri Kalfa, who lived in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. She was a very brave, interesting woman 
who saved Sultan Mahmoud from assassination, when he was a boy, by 
throwing hot ashes in the faces of the would-be assassins. She founded 
a school opposite the Byzantine Hippodrome, which is now a large sec- 
ondary school. The second woman to whom modern Turkish education 
owes much, belonged to the harem of Sultan Mahmoud, and was the 
mother of Sultan Mejid, who reigned from 1839 to 1861. The reform- 
ing tendency that developed during the reign of Mahmoud II began to 
express itself in education under Abdul-Mejid; and the Valide Sultana, 
Bezim Alem, was very much interested in promoting it. The community 
schools both for boys and girls had been established long before that 
time. They had originated in the old custom of having a training 
school connected with the mosques, to prepare readers for the religious 
services. Girls were allowed to attend these private schools until they 
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were ten or eleven years old. All the training consisted in chanting in 
chorus from the Koran, which is still a popular method of education in 
the primary schools and is somewhat used in the secondary schools. 

The Valide Sultana, to whom I have referred, introduced more ef- 
fective methods of teaching into the public schools in general, and she 
founded the scientific section of the Imperial University, which was the 
only superior civil school of her time. On public occasions in this 
school she used to preside in person, and the throne-chair in which she 
sat is still preserved asa relic, This Valide Sultana began schools for 
girls by gathering together all the slave girls in the palace and providing 
teachers for them. 

Education for the little slaves in the palace of the King was soon 
followed by schools for girls in other places. The first public primary 
school for Mohammedan girls was established about fifty years ago in 
Boyadjikeui, a village on the Bosporus; and the first secondary school 
was opened in Stamboul in 1872, under Sultan Aziz. Dating from that 
period, there are also in Stamboul two schools of fine arts for girls. 
These were established by a special irade of Sultan Aziz. They were at 
first independent of the Department of Public Instruction, but at pres- 
ent they are included in the general system. To-day there are schools 
of three regular grades for Mussulman girls, high, secondary, and pri- 
mary, besides some others which have arisen in imitation of the two for 
fine arts founded by Sultan Aziz. These last are called Sine, of which 
there are three in Constantinople, and others in different parts of Tur- 
key. The time of the students in the Sine schools is largely given to 
handwork, music, and drawing. 

As all schools supported by the Government are for Mohammedan 
children and are free, we see that free education of practical value is 
furnished to Turkish women, and each year shows some improvement in 
the system. At the present time, the report of the Department of 
Public Instruction gives a complete plan of primary and secondary 
schools for girls throughout the Turkish Empire, with the exception of 
Kurdistan, Arabia, Hejaz,and Yemen. These include 1,500 primary 
schools containing 200,000 girls, besides 150,000 girls enrolled in the 
mixed primary schools, and 3,000 pupils in forty secondary schools. 
Investigation of this report shows, however, that it is based, to a certain 
extent, upon a definite plan. In reality, primary schools for boys and 
girls together exist in general all over the Turkish Empire, one near 
every mosque. Practically, in most cases, the primary education of 
boys and girls is carried on together, and girls in cities, who do not wish 
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to attend the mixed schools, go to the secondary schools for girls, which 
also receive young children and provide primary teaching. 

The fundamental teaching in the primary schools is the Koran. 
The school is opened in the morning by repeating one swra, often the 
last. The children learn to read from the Koran, although they cannot 
understand it, as it is written in Arabic and not in Turkish. This is 
according to the principle that if they learn to read that which is most 
difficult, they will be in time able to read that which is easier. The 
Koran is, however, written with syllabic signs, which make it less diffi- 
cult to read than it would be otherwise. Fragments of the Koran are 
also committed to memory. Other things taught in the primary schools 
are reading and writing, geography, elementary science, and a little 
arithmetic, that is, addition and subtraction. Multiplication and divi- 
sion belong to the intricacies of the science to be studied later on. It 
is said that in the primary schools the girls show more aptitude than 
the boys and a greater desire to study. 

Let us visit together one of the secondary schools for girls, of which 
there are sixteen in Constantinople. These schools are called Rushdie. 
A Rushdie school is one just above the primary grade, corresponding 
practically to a secondary school. Yet Rushdie schools for girls are still 
very elementary and differ also from the secondary schools of other coun- 
tries by having more handwork. Iam sure that there is’ no other city 
in the world in which education for girls has advanced to the stage of 
nominal secondary schools where visitors are received with such leisurely 
and deferential politeness as in Constantinople. All work is laid aside 
in order to entertain us, and the four teachers attend us in a body, with 
their hair adorned with flowers for the occasion. Coffee must be served 
first in an anteroom, on the walls of which we see quaint interesting 
pictures of Mecca and Medina. We then enter two large rooms with 
latticed windows, opening into each other, where over one hundred girls 
are assembled, the oldest being about fifteen. Each girl has spread her 
finest piece of embroidery on her desk for our inspection, some of the 
pieces being very elaborate and well finished. 

The girls follow us with their bright eyes as we pass from one desk 
to another, and finally we are seated before the blackboard, with the 
help of which the accomplishments of the pupils are freely displayed. 
They can multiply small numbers; they can read and write; and they 
can chant well from the Koran, which is the most picturesque thing 
that is taught in these schools. All the girls in the school have Korans 
printed in gilt letters, and a pretty young girl with a sweet voice steps 
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forward at our request to chant one of the swras. But while formerly 
the Koran was the only reading book in the schools, we notice that 
there are now readers quite modern in character, containing harmless 
stories that young children can understand, and from one of these a 
chapter, called “The Good Neighbor,” is also read. Further investigation 
shows that the course of study includes not only careful teaching of the 
Koran, Arabic and Persian, and some arithmetic, but also practical les- 
sons in composition, geography, history, and elementary science. Girls 
of the middle and lower classes go to the Rushdie schools, and the lat- 
ter are sometimes patronized even by the higher classes. 

In all the schools, boys and girls have the opportunity of committing 
to memory the whole of the Koran, although this accomplishment is 
not so frequent as it was formerly. A boy or a girl who has done this 
is called a Hafiz, and a boy Hafiz is often invited to chant in the 
mosques. Although it is not the general custom for girls to chant in 


public, they sometimes do it under the age of thirteen. Thus, for in- 


stance a young Hafiz might be told to appear at St. Sophia at a certain 
hour every day during Ramazan to chant the Koran, for which she 
would be paid perhaps 300 piasters (about thirteen dollars) for the month. 
It may happen that a boy or a girl becomes a Hafiz before the age 
of twelve. The Rushdie school that I have described has one educated 
Hafiz. 

In Constantinople and in some of the other ci -2s of the empire, 
there has been of late years a new development in education, in the 
founding of private schools, mostly for boys, of a higher grade than the 
Rushdie schools. There are twelve such schools in Constantinople, and 
three or four of them have now established a section for girls. Private 
schools are often preferred to the Government Rushdie schools, being 
more select, the pupils paying their way. They are sometimes estab- 
lished by rich men who wish to help their nation, and the Government 
encourages them, even financially. These schools keep carriages which 
are sent around in the morning to collect the scholars. They have some 
apparatus for teaching science, and are in fact little rudimentary col- 
leges. In private schools for girls the industrial side is very strongly 
emphasized, and music also is taught. 

There is as yet only one high school for girls in the Turkish Empire. 
It is called the Dar-ul-moualimat, or College of the Lady Teachers, and 
is in Akserai, in Stamboul. It is a normal school and its aim is to 
furnish teachers for all the other schools, especially for the secondary 
ones. Therefore many of the girls who attend this school belong to 
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the poorer classes and have to support themselves. There has been a 
great improvement in the Dar-ul-moualimat during the past ten years. 
The sleepy atmosphere of former times, and the apparent dread of too 
much cerebral excitement for young women, have wholly disappeared ; 
and there is now an attempt at regular training, the methods having been 
improved until the normal school is by far the best school for girls 
among the Turks. It contains at present 550 students, of whom 150 
are in the three higher classes, which constitute the high school. There 
are forty-eight in the graduating class, apparently from sixteen to twenty 
years of age. Twenty-three teachers are employed, of whom seventeen 
are women, and graduates of the institution. The course of study in- 
cludes arithmetic, geography, history, ethics, pedagogy, Arabic and Per- 
sian, composition, and domestic science. All the older girls in the normal 
school wear the outer garment in the class-room, which conceals the 
figure and is also brought up over the head, but their faces are not cov- 
ered. No foreign language is as yet taught in the Dar-ul-Moualimat. 

The existence of all these schools for girls creates a profession for 
women: the profession of teaching. The demand for teachers is sup- 
plied by the normal school, and it is an exception for any woman not 
possessing a diploma to be accepted as a teacher. Furthermore, the 
Government is obliged to find positions for all graduates of the normal 
school, if they demand them. There are very few men teachers in the 
girls’ schools. Marriage does not influence the relations of teachers, but 
is considered a personal matter. Of the four teachers in the Rushdie 
school before referred to, one was married and three were unmarried. 
Turkish women may be married even before they finish the course of 
study in the normal school; and I know of one instance of a married 
Turkish woman teaching in a Rushdie school, while her husband 
takes care of the children and looks after the housekeeping at home. 
The salaries paid to women teachers vary from two to ten Turkish 
pounds a month (nine to forty-four dollars). The graduates of the nor- 
mal school are sent into the interior to teach, accompanied by their par- 
ents or husbands, and if they are sent to a great distance a larger salary 
is paid to them. 

It is interesting to note that composition, including the teaching of 
different kinds of style, is one of the subjects that are taught in the 
schools; and it is in literary work that the advanced Turkish women 
have most distinguished themselves. In all this progress there is an 
inheritance of the past, especially in literary lines. The relation of 
Mohammedan women to letters appears at intervals throughout all 
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Mohammedan history. Among the Arabs and Moors there were women 
preachers in the mosques and bazaars; and women professors were em- 
ployed in at least one university in Spain during the period of the 
rule of the Moors. In the early centuries of the Ottoman Empire, the 
art of letters was not entirely neglected by Mussulman women, for 
there was usually a literary circle in which women were often found. 
Of the thirty-four sultans who have been girt with the sword of Osman, 
twenty-one at least have written poetry. The conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks did not plunge the city into absolute illiteracy. In- 
deed, Mahomet the Conqueror, the “Sire of good works,” as he was called 
by his people, was a man of letters, himself a writer, and a patron of 
poets and other literary men. Several of his viziers were writers. In 
fact, literary men were preferred for office, and many poets who did not 
care to serve their country in that way were pensioned. 

It was Mahomet the Conqueror who first organized the Ulema, and 
colleges were established all over the country for their education. In 
the court of the mosque built by him there were eight of these colleges, 
four on each side — “the court of the eight,” as they were called — and 
they furnished one of the intellectual centres of the empire. In this 
atmosphere literature flourished, and there were women in the literary cir- 
cle of the court, though but one name has come down to us, that of Mihri. 
This was not the poetess Mihri usually referred to, whose poems we pos- 
sess. The latter belonged to the court of Prince Ahmed in Amasia, 
under Bayazid II, and probably wrote during the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. The former Mihri was the daughter of a cadi. She 
never married, but devoted her life to her art; and contemporary writers 
speak of her character with admiration. She herself writes a half apol- 
ogy for being a woman poet as follows: 

Since they say that woman lacketh wit alway, 
Needs must they excuse whatever word she say. 


Better far one woman, if she worthy be, 
Than a thousand men, if all unworthy they. 


Mihri was the author of a volume of poetry which compares well 
with the works of many of her contemporaries. There were presumably 
other women writers of distinction of the period. We know of one 
other called Zehneb. She issaid to have been the daughter of a learned 
man who had her carefully educated. She produced a collection of 
poems, and was also skilled in the music belonging to her age. She 
and Mihri were companions and often interchanged verses. Zehneb’s 
career was brought to an untimely end by marriage, for her husband 
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commanded her to refrain from further communication with men, and 
to stop writing poetry. I shall quote two fragments written by her: 


Throw off thy veil, and heaven and earth illume with dazzling ray. 
Turn thou this elemental world to Paradise straightway. 


And again, 
Leave, Zehneb, lust of show unto the world, the woman-like, 
Walk manful, single-hearted be, abandon gewgaws gay. 

It was indeed a wonderful thing that a woman of that age should 
write Ottoman poetry, as it called for an especial technical education 
and considerable acquaintance with the Persian masters. Culture made 
great strides in the Ottoman Empire during the reigns of the Conqueror, 
of Bayazid II, and of Selim; for the older sultans were friends and 
patrons of letters, and their courts were centres of attraction for those 
who loved to study. Symposia were held in the literary circles, not 
only in the capital, but in the large cities of the provinces, in which 
poets recited their compositions; but education did not flourish to the 
same extent during the succeeding centuries. The reforming tendency 
before referred to, however, which arose during the reign of Mahmoud 
II in the early part of the nineteenth century, had its influence on liter- 
ature, and from that period also the names of two women writers have 
come down to us, Fitvet and Leyla. They wrote in the transition epoch 
of Turkish literature, and the old Persian manner is still supreme in their 
poems. 

The best woman writer at the present time is Nighiar Hanum. She 
writes both poetry and prose, and her last book of poems has been said by 
Turkish critics to form anepoch in modern Turkish lyric poetry. Next 
to her stands Fatima Alihe Hanum, the daughter of Jevdet Pasha, the 
Turkish statesman and historian, and she seems to have inherited much 
of her father’s talent. Her father was the president of the Turkish 
Academy that existed for about twenty years. It was composed of forty 
members, who were selected on account of literary worth. The Acad- 
emy was short-lived, but Jevdet Pasha did not confine his efforts to that 
enterprise. In addition to his historical works, he wrote the first Turk- 
ish grammar and prepared books for the Rushdie schools. Fatima Alihe 
Hanum is his eldest daughter. 

Both father and daughter have done much for the Turkish language. 
Fatima Alihe Hanum has written largely on serious subjects, and at one 
time was said to be preparing a commentary on the Koran, which, how- 
ever, has never been published. She has a younger sister, Emine Semie 
Hanum, in Salonica, who also shares the family talent and writes con- 
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stantly for the journals. We find in the literary circle a sister of Abdul 
Hak —a man who is considered by some to be the best poet at the pres- 
ent time among the Turks. The sister writes poetry, and her poems 
show the same quality of talent that is found in the works of her brother. 
However, she writes very little, and has, in fact, written in all not more 
than four or five poems, which have appeared here and there in the jour- 
nals. If she gave her attention wholly to writing, she might stand first 
among Turkish women writers. There are also a number of women in 
the literary circle, who are not now publishing original works on account 
of the strict censorship of the press. Several years ago the “Hanumlar 
Gazettassi,” or “Woman’s Journal,” edited by women alone, was started 
in Constantinople. At present it is edited by a man, but many of the 
contributors are women. The literature in this journal, however, is rather 
light in character, and has not especially stimulated literary progress. 

There are always a few Turkish girls to be found in the foreign 
schools. The American College for Girls has had two graduates, one 
before it became a college, and the other in 1901. The latter, Halide 
Hanum, the only Mohammedan woman in the Turkish Empire who has 
received an academic degree, has hada rather remarkable career. When 
she was fifteen years old she translated into Turkish an English book, 
“The Mother in the Home,” by Jacob Abbott, which so pleased her 
father that he presented a thousand copies to the wives of the soldiers, 
and His Majesty decorated Halide in token of his approbation. Halide 
Hanum has often written for the local papers, and she has at present 
three books ready for publication. One of these may soon be brought 
out in America. The manuscript of one of the novels has been read by 
Halid Zia, the best living Turkish novelist, and he has considered it 
favorably. Halide Hanum is now Madame Salih Zeky Bey, being mar- 
ried to one of the professors in the Imperial University. Besides those 
I have mentioned, there are many other women now belonging to the 
Mohammedan literary circle, especially writers of romances in Turkish 
and French. 

Turkish women have a great aptitude for foreign languages, and not 
infrequently women of the educated classes speak French, German, and, 
perhaps, English with characteristic fluency and a good accent. There 
is also in existence a kind of a Turkish salon for women, the represen- 
tatives of which may be met in prominent Turkish houses. Members 
of the diplomatic circle and others who visit in these Turkish homes are 
very much impressed with the degree of culture they find. In the draw- 
ing-rooms of the leading literary women, the general subjects of conver- 
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sation are new books, pictures, music, and other topics of a similar 
nature. In music there is no one who has greatly excelled as yet; but 
there are several Turkish women who have studied both music and art 
seriously, and one of them has exhibited in the Paris salon. In fact, 
the young women of the better class are now ready to undertake any- 
thing that conditions make possible. 

Another profession, which may be called the leading one among 
Turkish women, has existed from the earliest period of Mohammedan 
history, being a natural development of the habits of seclusion in Turk- 
ish society, namely, the profession of nursing in various forms. In olden 
times Turkish women were never allowed to see physicians of the other 
sex, and even at present we hear of instances where the husband says 
openly that if his wife should be seen with another man her life would 
no longer be of value to him, and it were better that she should die. In 
Constantinople alone there are at present over three hundred professional 
Mohammedan nurses, or half doctors, as they might, perhaps, be called. 
Formerly these women received no professional education, but the office 
was hereditary from mother to daughter. About forty-five years ago a 
medical class for women was established, in connection with the Turk- 
ish Medical School, in which regular lectures were given by professors 
of the school, both native and foreign. These classes are now held in 
the large new medical school in Haidar Pasha, and they are attended by 
women of different nationalities. The lectures are given by competent 
professors, and increasing attention is paid to them by the authorities of 
the medical school, the classes for women being announced in the pub- 
lished programme. There are four women graduates of the school who 
hold the office of assistants. They are called repetitewrs, and they help 
in the teaching. No Mohammedan nurse is expected to practise unless 
she possesses a diploma from this school, although there are some ex- 
ceptions among the older women. 

A good Mohammedan nurse earns from twenty to twenty-five Turk- 
ish liras a month, giving her an annual income of perhaps 250 liras. 
This is by far the best-established and most lucrative profession for 
Turkish women, and forms a good basis for a well-developed medical 
profession among them. Turkish women have always interested them- 
selves in the poor and the suffering. Bezim Alim founded a large hospital 
for the poor in Constantinople. A hospital in Scutari, founded by an 
Egyptian princess, is very well endowed, and equipped with modern 
appliances; and other hospitals have been established by women. 

The influence of Turkish women in general affairs is greater than it 
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is usually supposed to be. The person with the money in his pocket is 
the one who usually rules in the family; and the principal cause of the 
social power of Mohammedan women lies in the fact that Turkish women 
have complete control over their own property. In Western countries 
there is a very erroneous idea that Moslem law has overlooked the civil 
rights of women. This is not the case in regard to property rights, as 
any impartial student of Moslem law will agree. Fur from sacrificing 
the rights of women to those of men, the Mohammedan law has, from 
the beginning, very justly recognized woman’s full civil capacity. The 
origin of Turkish law is the Koran. Yet, after the death of Mohammed, 
problems arose which were not met by the Koran, and the Tesdour of 
Bagdad, developed about the end of the seventh century, was founded 
largely on the laws of Justinian. These laws were friendly to women, 
as they protected individual liberty without regard to sex. The influ- 
ence of Christianity, in emphasizing the family, narrowed the liberty 
that Justinian gave to the individual, resulting in the varied limitations 
of the civil rights of women which appear in the different codes of 
Christian lands. 

The civil rights given to women by the Justinian code met the de- 
mands of the state of society produced by Mohammedanism, in which the 
relations of a woman to her husband were not necessarily permanent. 
The laws framed in Bagdad were religious, and consequently not subject 
tochange. But more than twelve hundred years ago Moslem law estab- 
lished some privileges for women that the legislatures of many other 
lands have until recently denied them. According to the Mohammedan 
law, any woman may sue or be sued, buy or sell, alienate or bequeath, 
without marital authorization — not being obliged even to inform her 
husband of what she is doing. Mohammedan law makes no distinction 
between married and unmarried women, that is, marriage does not in- 
capacitate in any legal sense. Woman’s evidence is also admitted in 
the courts of law. But here Mohammedan law begins to lapse from the 
path of rectitude, as two female witnesses are required to oppose one 
male witness. In the matter of inheritance, also, we cannot hold up 
Mohammedan law as an example, although it is more just than some 
laws. The daughter of the defunct receives one share, whereas his son 
receives two, while widows receive one-eighth of the property of the 
deceased husband, and one-fourth when there are no children. 

Turkish women have an aptitude for legal details. No places in Con- 
stantinople are more interesting to the student of sociology than the Turk- 
ish courts of law. I attempted on one occasion to visit these courts, but 
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was not permitted to enter the Criminal Court, as, nominally, no 
woman may step across the threshold. The Mercantile Court I was also 
requested not to enter. However, I saw Turkish women standing in 
the halls, apparently having some business at the courts, and on inquiry 
I found that in three different ways it is possible for a Turkish woman 
to enter the courts: as a prisoner, as a witness, or even to plead her own 
cause. Therefore an anomalous state of things comes about, namely, 
that it is not uncommon for Turkish women to plead their own cases— 
and they often do this with great eloquence—in a court that women are 
not ordinarily allowed to enter. 

The power of divorce is usually supposed among the Mohamme- 
dans to belong to men alone; but a woman may have the same power if 
that condition is put into the marriage contract. However, under these 
circumstances, she would probably not receive the divorce fee that the 
husband is usually obliged to pay. The custom of divorce fees isa 
curious commentary on human nature. The husband promises in the 
marriage contract to pay a sum of money to his wife if he divorces her; 
but this sum is ridiculously small, being among the poorer classes some- 
times not more than fifty piasters. It is, furthermore, often expressed 
in a fraction or an uneven number, as 59.5 piasters, or 199 piasters, 
in the hope that, owing to the difficulty of making change in Turkey, 
the husband may stop to think and take back the fiat of repudiation 
while he is looking for small change. 

Turkish women make good business managers, and some of them con- 
trol their own investments, perhaps with the advice of their financial 
agents, but largely through their own practical judgment; and there are 
some cases where they have managed the property of their husbands. 
Owing to the fact that women control their own property, they are 
obliged to have some business knowledge. It is a very common occur- 
rence to see Turkish women enter the banks of Constantinople alone to 
transact their business. It is a well-known fact, furthermore, that many 
Turkish women are engaged in trade, some even carrying on an exten- 
sive business involving frequent journeys to Egypt and other places, 
which presupposes an ability to read and write, as well as some knowl- 
edge of arithmetic. Women peddlers among the Turks are also very 
common. 

In the palace of the Sultan the chief treasurer of the women is al- 
ways a woman, and she has under her control a regular bureau of trained 
scribes who are all women. These scribes do all their work in the old- 
fashioned way, never having learned stenography or typewriting. But 
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herein they are not behind the men of their nation, as, in the Mercan- 
tile Court, the documents to be referred to are written by hand, tied up 
in a handkerchief, and kept in white cotton bags. If any one of them 
is needed, all the papers in the bag must be poured out on the floor. 
This is very probably the case also with all the documents of the women 
scribes. The customs regarding financial control in the palace date back 
to ancient times, as the laws of the palace government do not change. 
Consequently, there must always have been women in the palace who 
knew how to write, read, and keep accounts. 

In prison regulations the police are usually more lenient to women 
than to men, and there are separate prisons for the former. I once 
knew of a woman who was condemned to prison for a few weeks for 
having been involved in a street quarrel. The police came to take her 
to prison. “No,” she said,“I cannot go now. I have a young baby 
that needs my care. It is impossible for me to be away from home.” 
“Very well,” the policeman said, “I shall come another day.” He waited 
about a year and came back to take the woman to prison. “No,” she 
said, “it is again impossible. I have another young child. Why did 
you not come before?” “Very well,” he said. “Let me know when it 
is convenient for you.” The woman waited until a short time before 
one of the public feast days upon which it is the custom to give freedom 
to those who are imprisoned for slight offences. She then put her house 
in order and sent word to the police that she was willing to go to prison 
if she could bring her youngest child with her and satisfactory arrange- 
ments could be made. 

Women as well as men among the Turks are taught to pray. Yet 
young women are not generally expected to attend the mosques, al- 
though as children they are taught to do so. The hereditary function 
of praying together is reserved for the men. But women may stand and 
pray in the corners or behind screens, in the larger mosques; and some 
of the mosques, generally those with one minaret, are largely reserved 
for women. Any woman desirous of praying in a mosque is always 
able to do so; but the women seen publicly in the mosques are not 
young. 

From what has been said it is evident that Turkish women form an 
interesting part of the population of Turkey; and it is to be hoped that 
in the future the nation may offer satisfactory opportunities for that 
higher development of which they have shown themselves capable. 

Mary MILLs Patrick. 





THE BRITISH INVASION OF TIBET. 
IN DEFENCE OF THE DALAI LAMA. 


THE fall of Lhassa on August 4, 1904, and the entry of the British 
troops into that holy city of the Buddhistic world, for centuries invio- 
lable and unviolated by any foreign intrusion, has opened a new chap- 
ter, of great importance and interest in the history of Central Asia. 
Although the British Cabinet in London has, as a last refuge, thrown 
all responsibility for the expedition upon the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment in Calcutta and the blame of exceeding the prescribed limits upon 
Colonel Younghusband — of course at the same time conferring knight- 
hood upon him, together with a promotion in rank — yet the practice of 
the Indian Government, contrary to its profession in dealing with Tibet, 
and the apparent determination of China to enforce her suzerain rights 
in that vassal state of hers, with evident encouragement from the Euro- 
pean Powers, have placed a serious deadlock in the way of the comple- 
tion of this tragic comedy, and placed the whole question within the 
scope of international politics, promising to develop before long cer- 
tain issues of far-reaching consequence. It is, therefore, worth while 
to review the entire situation from the beginning, and examine the pos- 
sibilities that may assume great proportions in the near future. 

The reason why, according to official declarations, the British Gov- 
ernment sent this expedition into Tibet was twofold: 

(1) That the Tibetan authorities did not faithfully carry out the 
terms of a commercial convention made in 1890 and 1893 between 
China on behalf of Tibet and the Government of India. But this rea- 
son could hardly justify the action of the Indian Government in invad- 
ing the neighboring kingdom. The only proper thing for the British 
Government to do under those circumstances was to remonstrate against 
Tibet’s failure to comply with the terms of the convention that had been 
made with China, its suzerain. 

(2) That the Dalai Lama, the Hermit King of Tibet, refused to re- 
ceive a letter from the Viceroy of India, which act constituted an insult to 
the King of England, whom the Viceroy of India represents in the East. 
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But it must be remembered that this letter was delivered by an armed 
force which had entered the Tibetan territory and occupied the military 
station thirty miles within the Tibetan frontier. The Dalai Lama, whose 
territory was invaded for no valid reason, simply asked the intruders to 
withdraw from his dominions before he could hold communication with 
them. To impute to the Lama the idea of insulting the King of Eng- 
land is nothing short of adding insult to injury. 

Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of India, has added two more reasons to 
the above. Last July, in his speech at Guildhall, when the freedom of 
the City of London was conferred upon him, his lordship said: 

We felt that we could not afford any longer, with due regard to our interests 
and prestige on that section of the frontier (Tibet), to acquiesce in a policy of un- 
provoked insults, endured with almost unexampled patience, at the hands of the 
Tibetan Government ever since they, and not we—please remember this — ever 
since they, and not we — assumed the aggressive, and first invaded British territory 
eighteen years ago. And still less did we think that we could acquiesce in this 
treatment at a time when the young and perverse ruler of Tibet, who, it seems to 
me, has shown himself to be the evil genius of his people, was refusing to hold any 
communication with us, even to receive letters from the representative of the British 
sovereign, at the same time that he was conducting negotiations with another great 
Power (Russia), situated, not at his doors, but at a great distance away, and was 
courting its protection. 

Herein, in justification of his forward policy in Tibet, Lord Curzon 
puts forth two additional reasons, namely, the Tibetan attack on British 
territory eighteen years ago, and the Dalai Lama’s friendly relations with 
the Czar of Russia while refusing to hold communication with the In- 
dian Government. This argument of the Indian Viceroy is like that of 
the wolf in the story against the lamb at the stream. Sikkim, on the 
eastern frontier of India, was formerly a province of Tibet; but it has 
been long since brought under British control, and the Grand Lama has 
never been able to reclaim it. In this case, the British, rather than the 
Tibetans, have been the aggressive party. During the last eighteen 
years there have been three Viceroys in India besides Lord Curzon, 
some of them men of great ability; but it was left to his lordship to re- 
establish British prestige in the East, which had suffered so much dam- 
age in the time of his predecessors. If the British prestige suffered at 
all, it was through the recent defeats in South Africa rather than from 
the Tibetan attack on British territory eighteen years ago; and the con- 
quest of Tibet would not be a bad way to restore it, for it would demon- 
strate to the Oriental mind the vigor and energy of the English people. 

There are three great Lamas —two in Tibet and one in Urga, or 
Kuren, the sacred city of Mongolia. The Dalai Lama, the Supreme 

9 
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Pontiff of the Buddhistic world, resides in Lhassa, while the Tashi Lama’s 
seat is at Shigatse, in southern Tibet. The Lama of Urga, whu is called 
the Living Buddha, and ranks next to the Dalai Lama, is the spiritual 
ruler of the Mongols and Buriats. Many of the latier are subjects of 
the Czar of Russia. So, if the Czar, out of regard for his Buddhist sub- 
jects, sent a few presents to the Pontifex Maximus of Buddhism, it 
could hardly be said that the Dalai Lama was courting His Majesty’s 
protection. Norshould Russia be suspected of adesign on Tibet. “ For 
a century,” says a correspondent of the London “Daily News,” “Russia 
looked at Tibet and drew up, not daring to touch a place so helpless in 
material strength, so strong in spiritual force.” Had Lord Curzon only 
taken a leaf out of the Czar’s book and sent the vestment of an Anglican 
bishop to the Lama, there is little doubt that friendly relations between 
India and Tibet, if desired, would have been established without recourse 
to bloodshed. 

The real reason for England’s advance on Tibet is the influence of 
high finance on the colonial policy of Great Britain. ‘Travellers and 
explorers, in spite of the strict vigilance on the part of the Tibetan author- 
ities, have succeeded during the last decade in discovering the mineral 
wealth on “the roof of the world.” Sarthol and Thok-jalung in south- 
western Tibet possess rich gold deposits in considerable quantities. 
These places lie, roughly speaking, some three hundred miles east of 
Simla in British India. The yellow metal is found in the hill ranges 
lying between the thirty-second and thirty-third parallels of latitude, 
on either side of the eighty-second degree of east longitude. Thok- 
jalung is only some sixty-three hundred feet above sea-level, and not far 
from the sources of the river Indus, which cleaves the Himalayas in its 
course through Ladakh and Cashmere into the plains of western India. 

Some two hundred miles to the eastward of Thok-jalung, in the 
lake region in the chain of hills just north of the thirty-second parallel, 
there are also several gold-fields. These are the Thok Amar, Thok Mar- 
shara, and Thok Daurakpa deposits. About a hundred miles still far- 
ther to the eastward are the Sarka Shyar gold-fields, lying right across 
an explored tract from the northwest that joins a route running nearly 
due south from Lob-nor to Lhassa, across ranges of mountains, a pass 
over one of which is 19,600 feet above sea-level. Again, to the north 
of this region, among the northern spurs of the Kuen-Lun range, which 
forms the dividing line between Tibet proper and Chinese Turkestan, there 
are several important gold-fields. Chief among these are those of Akka- 
Togh, at the head of the Giukerma River, one of the tributaries of the 
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Cherchen that flows into Lob-nor; the Kapa gold-tield, between the 
Mist and Moldja rivers, which lose themselves in the Tarim basin; and 
the Sorgak mines on the Nia River, which also ends in the Tarim basin. 
The last two of these lie in the neighborhood of a route from Kashgar, 
near the Russian frontier, through Yarkand and Khotan to Lob-nor, at 
an average altitude of less than five thousand feet, where it meets the 
route south to Lhassa, and others into western China. 

When expedition after expedition, which had explored some region 
of the Hermit Kingdom, returned to India with exciting stories of fresh 
discoveries of gold-fields, the imagination of men of high finance — the 
natural collaborators of the British Foreign Office —was wrought to 
the highest pitch. There was, therefore, at the return of every explor- 
ing expedition, an outburst of agitation, “On to Lhassa,” in the Anglo- 
Indian press. In order to justify the British forward policy in the eyes 
of the civilized world, there were invented, and widely circulated, wild 
stories of broken treaties, of Tibetan incursions and outrages, of British 
subjects captured and tortured, of Nepalese yaks carried off, of studied 
insults devised by Russian emissaries in Lhassa and directed at the Indian 
Government through the witless person of the Dalai Lama,etc. In 1898 
the agitation for the conquest of Tibet had already attained sufficient 
importance; but the British Government was at the time occupied in 
the conquest of the’Egyptian Soudan, and, consequently, could not well 
take up a fresh enterprise. Nor did the agitation of 1900 lead to any 
practical results, owing to the South African war. 

In 1903, however, the long-sought opportunity arrived. Russia, the 
only Power in Asia whose diplomatic protest in reference to the in- 
tegrity of the Chinese Empire could be effective, was herself em- 
broiled with Japan over the question of Corea and Manchuria. And 
China, whose territory both in the east and in the west was the object 
of ambition of two great European Powers, was powerless to protect her 
outlying provinces. Lord Curzon took time by the forelock, and de- 
spatched a commission, headed by Colonel Younghusband and escorted by 
300 soldiers, with two guns, into the interior of Tibet, with the ostensi- 
ble purpose of discussing a commercial treaty with the Tibetan Govern- 
ment. The latter pointed to China as the proper authority to deal 
with, and asked the British troops to withdraw from the soil of Tibet. 
Thereupon the British troops occupied Khumba Jong, thirty miles with- 
in the Tibetan frontier, and fortified it. They waited there from July 
until October, 1903, for the arrival of a regular army, on a war-footing, 
from India. When General Macdonald, with a few thousand more 
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troops, equipped with all necessary requirements for a Tibetan winter, 
joined the force at Khumba Jong, the whole army marched into the 
Chumba Valley, 100 miles nearer to Lhassa. 

Thus far Russia had failed to evacuate Manchuria as she had prom- 
ised to do. England, the ally of Japan, being well posted in regard to 
the disposition of the latter as to war or peace with Russia, regulated 
her operations in Tibet accordingly. The progress of the British expe- 
dition was therefore slow during the winter months, not only because 
of the unfavorable climatic conditions, but also in expectation of the 
outbreak of war in the Far East. As soon as the Russo-Japanese war 
was declared, the British march on Lhassa commenced in downright ear- 
nest, and in the beginning of last August the British army made its 
triumphant entry into the sacred metropolis of the Hermit Kingdom. 

Ancient civilization, which had its genesis in the East and which 
still has its hold there, has ever inculcated the superiority of moral prin- 
ciple over that of utility, and taught the maxim, “It is better to be an 
object of injustice than to be its perpetrator”; while the modern civil- 
ization of the West has been largely utilitarian and greatly influenced 
by the doctrine of “the struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest,” even as applied to the members of the same species. The latest 
application of these two opposing doctrines has occurred in the dealing 
of England with Tibet. The former resorted to every possible excuse, 
or created a plausible one, to invade the latter country; while Tibet, 
believing that justice was on her side, remained supine for the period of 
a full year after the inroad of the British into Tibetan territory and before 
their entrance into Lhassa,and made no adequate preparation to defend 
the country against the invasion of a powerful enemy. Nay, the Dalai 
Lama, as a true exponent of the gospel of peace preached by Gautama 
Buddha, even went so far as to forbid his subjects from making any hostile 
demonstration against the British by issuing the following proclamation : 

If war arises, men and animals will suffer, so we consulted carefully and with- 
drew our soldiers for the sake of peaceful negotiations. We will, however, act as 
fate demands, having regard to our Buddhistic faith. 

It is inexplicable, and probably it will ever remain so, why a few 
thousand Tibetans were shot down by the British troops at the begin- 
ning of the spring of 1904; for by that time the British army had been 
on Tibetan soil for about ten months, and had traversed almost two- 
thirds of the distance from the frontier to Lhassa, while the Tibetans 
were not once reported to have shown a warlike disposition. 

True to his proclamation, the Dalai Lama sent his envoys with peace 
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proposals to meet Colonel Younghusband the moment the British force 
crossed the Sanpu River. The intelligence of the arrival of these envoys 
at the British headquarters caused the Indian press to agitate in favor 
of stopping the British soldiers from entering Lhassa. Even the Secre- 
tary of State for India announced at that time in the House of Com- 
mons that there would be no need for the British troops to advance on 
Lhassa. But at the last moment a different council prevailed, and the 
British expedition, defying the traditions of ages, marched into the holy 
city, built on “the roof of the world,” and hitherto hidden from the vul- 
gar gaze of foreigners. 

It is a cruel irony of fate that, when the Indian Government decided 
to despatch armed men into Tibet, it pooh-poohed the suzerainty of the 
Celestial Empire over the land of the Lamas; and Lord Curzon himself 
called it a “constitutional fiction.” But when Colonel Younghusband 
arrived in Lhassa, he found no authority there but that of the Chinese 
Government. On the approach of the British army, the Lama had quit 
the capital and left the government of the country in the hands of the 
Chinese Amban, who permanently resides in Lhassa. Even the entry of 
the British troops into the sacred city was deprived of its spectacular 
grandeur. No soldiers were lining the principal streets of the town to 
pay homage to the conquerors, nor were there any crowds of spectators 
curiously looking at the unwelcome intruders. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were occupied as usual, as if nothing out of the way had occurred. 
There was no anarchy, no sign of a disturbance of the peace, no danger 
to life and property from the let-loose populace, although the constitu- 
tional government authority was in abeyance for the time being. The 
Supreme Pontiff of 400,000,000 souls was himself a fugitive in some 
unknown place; and yet his unique Tse Potala palace, which in extent 
and splendor may put even the palace of the Vatican itself into the shade, 
though tenantless, was in no danger of being looted by a lawless 
Tibetan mob. 

The British commissioner was greatly perplexed at finding no re- 
sponsible Tibetan authority to negotiate with. Even the question of 
supplies for the British troops presented difficulties; and the problem 
was not solved until General Macdonald trained a battery on the Daipung 
monastery and deployed the infantry, seriously threatening to bombard 
the sacred edifice. Colonel Younghusband had, therefore, to fall back 
upon the Chinese Amban, who readily paid a visit of courtesy as a rep- 
resentative of the Celestial Government, which visit the colonel returned 
with great ceremony. The Chinese Amban tried to accommodate the 
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British guests in every possible manner and displayed consummate dip- 
lomatic tact while dealing with them on matters political. 

The days were spent in an aimless marching of redcoats, with mil- 
itary music, through the streets of Lhassa, and weeks elapsed in paying 
visits of inspection to Buddhist cathedrals and temples; but the object 
of the expedition was not yet in sight. The British commissioner at 
last raised the Tashi Lama, whose seat is in Shigatse, to the supreme 
authority in Tibet, and declared the Dalai Lama, who had fled from the 
capital, as deposed. A document, so comprehensive in its scope as to 
bring the entire dominion of the Hermit Kingdom under British control, 
and to leave no shred of independence to the Tibetan Government, was 
then presented to the Tashi Lama, who had no alternative but to sign it. 
The Lama who signed this unusual kind of a document is said to have 
smiled as he affixed his signature, while the Lama who speeded the part- 
ing guests is said to have wept briny tears. But the Chinese Amban, 
who watched the proceedings with expressionless solemnity, when 
requested to affix his signature to the document, simply shrugged his 
shoulders and pleaded want of authority from his august master, the Son 
of Heaven. As the winter season was not far off in those high regions, 
and as it was deemed inexpedient that the British troops should remain 
bottled up among the mountains in the almost blood-freezing cold of 
Tibet, and cut off from their base of supplies for about six months, the 
British commissioner was content with any kind of a document he could 
procure to hang a British claim upon; for any stick is good enough 
to beat a dog with. 

The so-called treaty, thus signed at the point of the bayonet, binds 
the Tibetan authorities to establish markets for British traders at Yatung, 
Gyangtse, and Gartok, and to pay an indemnity of seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees in three yearly instalments, permitting British troops to occupy 
the Chumba Valley until the indemnity is paid. It also stipulates that 
without the consent of Great Britain no Tibetan territory is to be held 
by or leased to any foreign Power; and it debars all foreign Powers from 
interfering in the affairs of Tibet, from constructing roads, railways, or 
telegraphs, and from working the mines. 

The treaty, which is invalid in the eyes of international law, fully 
discloses by its terms the real motives which were at the bottom of the 
British invasion of Tibet. The mineral wealth of the forbidden land, 
just like that of the Transvaal, has been the dominant factor, as pointed 
out before, in all the dealings of Great Britain with Tibet. What won- 
der is it, then, that no fewer than n* + mining companies were formed in 
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London to work and exploit the gold-fields of northwestern Tibet, even 
before the British army had made its entry into the Lama’s capital? 
The extraordinary monetary demand, which far exceeds the capacity of 
the Tibetan Government to pay, clearly indicates that Great Britain had 
originally intended to retain possession of the Chumba Valley for an in- 
definite period as a vantage-ground in the process of absorbing the domin- 


ion of the Grand Lama. Weare even now hearing the Tibetans complain 


that the monetary demand is excessive ; declaring that it is beyond the 
capacity of the Tibetan treasury to pay twenty-five lakhs of rupees an- 
nually. The British Government seemed at first to favor the idea of an 
annual payment of a lakh of rupees, which would extend the British 
possession of the Chumba Valley to seventy-five years. 

When the text of the Lhassa treaty reached Peking, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment refused to ratify it, and, through the Chinese press, made known 
this fact to the civilized world. The Chinese contention is that Tibet 
is a province of the Celestial Empire, being a vassal state of China, 
and that the British action in Tibet has been tantamount toan infringe- 
ment of the sovereign rights of the suzerain power. The Chinese states- 
men know full well that the occupation of Tibet by England would ulti- 
mately lead the latter country to the acquisition of the Chinese western 
provinces, and that it is England’s aim to reach the Yangtse Valley — 
assigned to her by an agreement of the European Powers — from the 
west, through Tibet. 

The British activity for some time past in constructing railway lines 
through upper Burmah toward the southwestern frontier of China has 
been viewed in the same light by many a far-seeing Chinese statesman. 
But, owing to the hopeless weakness of the centre of government in the 
past, the patriotic Chinese could not adequately provide safeguards 
against these impending dangers. China has now awakened to her dan- 
gers and seems determined to ward them off. Fortunately for her, she 
has been assured by Russia and Japan, as well as by Germany, of the 
approval of her stand against the British encroachment upon her sover- 
eign rights in the Tibetan kingdom. The Chinese Government, with- 
out loss of time, not only repudiated the Lhassa treaty, but also sent to 
Lhassa as an inspector a graduate of Yale University, “who has the con- 
fidence of Yuan-shi-kai, who was a disciple of Li Hung Chang, who was 
a colleague of old Commissioner Li of the time of the British opium 
wars, who heartily detested England,” to report to the home Govern- 
ment on this Tibetan incident and take charge of affairs at the Tibetan 
capital. 
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As soon as this firm attitude of China became known, it did not fail 
to impress itself upon the British Cabinet, and consequently the India 
Office in London, without delay, issued the following communication : 


With reference to the statements which have been telegraphed from India as to 
the general scope of the agreement signed at Lhassa between the British Commis- 
sioners and the Tibetan authorities, we are informed that the convention still awaits 
ratification by the Viceroy of India, and that the terms are not yet finally settled. 


The British army, on returning from Lhassa to India, became snow- 
bound on the Phari plains, and scores of men were rendered totally blind 
for life. Fortunately, succor arrived in time, otherwise the whole expe- 
dition might have been lost. The Dalai Lama, it is stated, has gone to 
Urga, where he has been enthusiastically received. He declined the 
hospitality offered him by the Russian Government to go into Russian 
territory as Russia’s guest. 

The invasion of Tibet by the British army, the violation of the sanc- 
tity of isolation of the Buddhistic capital, and laying bare the secrets of 
the holy of holies of the Grand Cathedral (jo-kang) to the vulgar gaze 
are events not only significant from a political point of view, but also 
fraught with an element of danger from the religious standpoint. For 
Lhassa is to China, Japan, and Corea what Mecca is to Turkey, Persia, 
and Afghanistan. The desecration of the Holy Land of northern 
Buddhism has spread consternation among millions of people in Asia 
and created a commotion in the Far East. China is alarmed, Japan is 
cut to the quick, and India is filled with gloom and suppressed indigna- 
tion. The progress of the British soldiers on the sacred soil was not 
confined to the killing of a few thousand Tibetans, but was accom- 
panied by rapine and the plunder of the treasure-houses of monas- 
teries. A correspondent of the London “ Daily Chronicle” says: 


The expedition has looted the monasteries, and for weeks past bales of plunder 
have been coming over the passes into India. Their contents have brought joy to 
the officers’ wives and friends, whose houses in the hill stations begin to look as 
some of them looked after the sack of Peking four years ago. 


An Indian vernacular paper depicts the deeds more graphically, and, 
by the way, gives vent to the feelings of the Hindus on the subject: 


The Dalai Lama has made himself scarce from Lhassa, and there are no early 
prospects of a settlement. In the mean time, syndicates are being formed in Eng- 
land to plunder the wealth of Tibet. Before this systematic spoliation has had an 
opportunity to begin, informal loot has been going on, and Tibetan curios are 
already being displayed in Darjeeling drawing-rooms. The English have such a 


special knack of looting, and they do it in such an adroit manner, that no one can 
venture to call it by its true name. 
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No flight of imagination would be necessary to conceive the extent 
of righteous indignation felt by the Buddhistic community at the humil- 
iating events which have recently taken place in Lhassa. But we are 
indebted to the correspondent of the London “Daily News” for de- 
scribing the scenes witnessed at Urga, the capital of Mongolia, and the 
seat of the second Lama, called the Living Buddha, on the occasion-of an 
annual gathering of priests and pilgrims from far-off lands. He says: 


For centuries great numbers of priests had met in the same month in Urga to 
pray for the peace of the world. The Living Buddha and the Buddhas before him 
had led the prayer. Generations have come and gone; dynasties have risen and 
fallen; great rivers have changed their courses; but the yearly prayer for peace has 
never failed to ring out on the clear crisp air of the mountain capital. But in the 
year of our Lord 1904 the scene changed. . . . There was no talk of peace in 
the temples of Urga. The traditions of ages were set aside. . . . I went among the 
five and twenty thousand priests assembled at Urga, and this is the thing I learned. 
Into every hole and corner of India and Asia where the Buddhistic faith has root, a 
message is to be sent, and by this time has been sent, condemning Britain’s action 
in Tibet. Pilgrimsand priests, packmen and traders — all will carry it as birds carry 
seeds, to be dropped by the wayside. Under that crusade British trade and influ- 
ence will shrink as it would never shrink from the blast of a great war. 

Religion is still a tender question in the East, and those who violate 
the sanctity of religion doubtless tread upon thin ice. Cartridges greased 
in the fat of cow and pig produced a revolution in India in 1857 and 
brought the British Empire in Asia almost to the verge of destruction. 
The people of Tibet are of one religion and greatly attached to it. To 
set the adherents of one religion against those of another, as was done in 
India with marked success, does not seem to be practicable in the land 
of the Lamas. Anglo-Saxon ingenuity seems to have been mindful of 
this element of danger, and has tried to palliate England’s offence by 
means of stories concocted to play upon the Tibetan superstition. When 
the British troops were marching upon Lhassa itself, the following story 
was circulated in Tibet and also telegraphed to India, to produce the 
desired effect : 

A Tibetan prophecy predicted that the country would be invaded and con- 
quered by Europeans, when all of the true religion would go for a change to Sham- 
bala, and Buddhism would become extinct in Tibet. The Lamas believe that the 
prophecy will be fulfilled by our (British) entry into Lhassa, and their religion will 
decay before foreign influence. 

Another story, even more striking than the first, was invented when 
one day last August some members of the expedition at Lhassa paid a 
visit of inspection to the Grand Cathedral of the holy city, known as 
Jo-kang, for centuries shielded from the vulgar gaze of ordinary mortals 
and which now yielded only to brute force. In the holy of holies of that 
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great temple, where the spiritual life of Tibet and of the countless mil- 
lions of northern Buddhism is wholly centred, were seen two magnificent 
idols. The more imposing of the two was the statue of Gautama him- 
self, made by no man’s hand, but by Visvakarma (the constructive force 
of the universe) itself, as its legendary history relates. The other one 
was the statue of the guardian goddess, Palden Lhamo, beset with gold 
and precious stones from head to foot, and universally worshipped by 
the Tibetans. The sight of that female statue inspired the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, and then and there this beautiful story was invented for circula- 
tion in Tibet and abroad: 

This guardian deity, whose image this statue is, as every Tibetan knows from 
the Dalai Lama to the peasant in the field, was reincarnated in the last century as 
Queen Victoria. 

The dull-witted Tibetans, however, proved to be impervious to the 
charm of these stories, and, contrary to all expectation, held the Tashi 
Lama, whom the british had set up as supreme authority, in supreme 
contempt. They remained, moreover, loyal to the Dalai Lama, whom 
the British declared to be deposed; and when the British troops left 
Lhassa there was no love lost between the unwelcome guests and the 
unwilling hosts. 

There was never a time in history when international affairs were 
more intricate than they are to-day, nor was there ever a time when a 
diplomatic move on the part of a nation encountered so many coun- 
ter moves on the chess-board of world politics; for at no other time in 
history were there so many great empires and republics striving simul- 
taneously for the acquisition of world supremacy, or competing, so to 
speak, to secure “a place in the sun.” When the British Government 
decided two years ago to start upon the policy of extending the British 
Empire in Asia to trans-Himalayan regions, it had calculated only upon 
the possible opposition of Russia, and with great circumspection made 
provision to nullify that opposition. 

The Russo-Japanese war, in the course of its development, has, 
strange to say, upset a good many of the Government’s plans. China, 
which has been considered a negligible quantity, has suddenly be- 
come, through Japan’s victories, conscious of her latent power, and has 
acquired confidence in herself. She took advantage of the celebrated 
doctrine laid down at the outbreak of the present war by Secretary Hay 
and approved by all neutral Powers, namely, the integrity of the ad- 
ministrative entity of the Chinese Empire ; and she lodged an unequivocal 
protest against the British invasion of Tibet, which she claimed to be a 
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part and parcel of the dominions of the Son of Heaven. She contended 
that commercial relations between India and Tibet must be arranged 
between a British plenipotentiary and the Chinese imperial resident in 
Tibet; that the so-called British Tibetan treaty must be changed into a 
British-Chinese treaty and dated according to the Chinese calendar; that 
the terms of the treaty should avoid all offence to Russia; and that the 
treaty should not be signed until it should be sanctioned by imperial 
edict. She was, strange to say, not a little encouraged in this action by 
the approval of Germany as well as that of both Russia and Japan. 

This unexpected development of the situation, to be sure, placed the 
British Government on the horns of a dilemma, and it tried to extricate 
itself from the uncomfortable position by simply putting the blame upon 
the shoulders of Colonel Younghusband, who, it declared, in the Blue- 
Book recently published, really transgressed the limits prescribed by the 
Government. This change of tactics on the part of the Balfour Minis- 
try afforded a good oppertunity to the opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, and the radical press outside, to ridicule the present Cabinet. 
“Replying to Lord Spencer,” says a London paper, “Lord Lansdowne 
covered Sir F. Younghusband with eulogies, which shows how insincere 
and hypocritical was the public censure visited upon him. If the Gov- 
ernment had meant business, they would have cashiered him. But they 
are all in the same boat, and they therefore cannot with safety go very 
far in denouncing each other.” The criticism of the radical press is, 
doubtless, not extravagant, because this so-called “ peaceful mission,” in- 
volving sixteen engagements, had a total list of casualties on the British 
side of 202, including 23 officers, of whom 5 were killed; and, apart from 
the war casualties, the force had 411 deaths and 671 men invalided, in 
addition to the loss of thousands of transport animals and the slaughter 
of thousands of Tibetans. Then, again, the saddling of the already pov- 
erty-stricken taxpayers of India with the entire cost of the expedition is 
not a measure which will tend to make the British rule beloved in that 
country. 

The present Tibetan situation is anomalous in the extreme. England 
expresses to the civilized world, through the official declarations in the 
Blue-Book, her regret for the excesses committed by Colonel Younghus- 
band, and says that she is not in the least inclined to interfere with the 
integrity of the Celestial Empire, while the Indian Government is playing 
its old game of absorbing the country by keeping a tight grip upon the 
Chumba Valley and by constructing a short route to Lhassa east of Bhoo- 
tan from the province of Assam. The bellicose tone of the London 
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“Times,” which often echoes the official sentiments, “should China re- 
fuse to sign” (the treaty concluded at Lhassa), “her signature, we imag- 
ine, might be dispensed with,” has inadvertently let the cat out of the 
bag in regard to the real British policy in Tibet. 

Of course, in a great measure, the solution of the problem rests with 
China, and the whole situation lies in the hollow of her hand. If she 
has the will and power to enforce her suzerain rights in Tibet, the inde- 
pendence of the latter country is secure. There is no lack of evidence 
that China means business in this case. The Chinese High Commis- 
sioner for Tibetan affairs passed through Calcutta last March on his 
way to Lhassa to make inquiries into the circumstances connected with 
the British expedition and the negotiations of the treaty. 

Moreover, China has of late inaugurated a new era of internal re- 
forms. The Chinese Government has already taken steps to put on a 
sound basis the fiscal and military organizations of the empire. A plan 
has recently been elaborated by which the land tax of China, amounting 
to 400,000,000 taels, or $240,000,000, would be applied to the estab- 
lishment of a regular civil service, the construction of a powerful navy, and 
the formation of an army of 500,000 men to begin with. The Empress- 
Dowager of China, who only a short time ago was accustomed to behead 
all Chinese reformers who fell into her grasp, has become herself an 
ardent reformer and a zealous champion of the modern sciences and of 
Western institutions. Her Majesty has even learned the French lan- 
guage, and can now read some of the foreign telegrams which formerly 
had to be translated to her. Surely these are signs of the times which 
one may read ashe runs. And surely this unprovoked invasion of Tibet 
by England is to a large extent responsible for arousing China from her 
slumber of centuries, either for good or for evil, as time alone can disclose. 


MoHAMMAD BARAKATULLAH. 





THE RUPTURE BETWEEN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


By its action of June 7 the Norwegian Storthing, with the unani- 
mous consent of the country, severed the last tie that for more than 
ninety years had bound Norway to Sweden. As far as the Norwe- 
gians are concerned, the dual kingdom ceased to exist the moment the 
Council of State notified Oscar II that it had been empowered by the 
Storthing to assume the reins of government, and that His Swedish 
Majesty no longer held control. The Storthing, it is true, in its address 
to King Oscar, asserted feelingly that Norway entertained no ill-will 
against him, his dynasty, or the Swedish people, and asked him, besides, 
to cojperate with the independent Norwegian nation in the selection of 
a young prince of the house of Bernadotte to become King of Norway. 
However, the answer of the dethroned Oscar was a decided protest 
against the action of the Norwegian Government. And, inasmuch as 
Norway took upon herself every responsibility as regards the severance 
of intimate relations with her sister nation, it is likely that Sweden will 
furnish a countermove as vigorous and prompt as that by which Nor- 
way declared its absolute independence. 

Undoubtedly King Oscar’s veto of the separate consular law, at the 
sitting of the Council of Ministers a week previous to the action of 
the Storthing, precipitated events which, after all, were inevitable. The 
ministers tendered their resignations immediately, but the King refused 
to accept them. They individually pleaded with King Oscar to sanc- 
tion the law which all Norway demanded as absolutely essential to her 
welfare; but when all had spoken, Oscar II read his reply, which stated 
in ringing terms that he fully indorsed the declaration made by the 
Crown Prince on April 3, to the effect that the question could be de- 
cided only by mutual negotiations. The ministers, headed by Premier 
Michelsen, again asked the King to reconsider his action until it could 
be discussed in full council at Christiania. Oscar, however, stood reso- 
lute, declaring that he must protect the rights of his Swedish subjects 
as well as those of Norway. As the ministers all refused to countersign 
the protocol affirming the royal veto of the Consular Law, the veto was 
constitutionally non-existent. 
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It is largely problematical whether Sweden will resort to arms for 
the purpose of bringing Norway once more into the dual fold, or whether 
she will acquiesce in the independence the sister nation has declared. 
Whatever the final outcome, the Scandinavian situation looms large in 
the eyes of the world. The significance of this northern incident may 
affect Europe to an extent not heretofore suspected. It is of interest to 
inquire into the causes which have led to an open rupture in a commu- 
nity where peace has heretofore outwardly prevailed. The Scandina- 
vian peninsula has long been free from those disturbing influences 
which not infrequently mark the progress of a people toward indepen- 
dence. 

The union between Norway and Sweden was based on such equity 
that it gave to each country self-government in its highest form; and 
the Swedish Riksdag and the Storthing of the Norwegians are the respec- 
tive parliamentary bodies, than which none more liberal exists in any 
European nation. The reign of Oscar II has been so impartial that his 
recent retirement, owing to ill health, was a matter of regret to all his 
subjects, whether in Sweden or on the other side of the mountain chain 
which divides the dual kingdom. Nevertheless, while internal peace 
has characterized the political advance of both Sweden and Norway, 
certain features of the bond uniting them have for years been objection- 
able to the people of the latter country. It is claimed by the Norwegians 
that the Constitution entitles them to privileges that have been with- 
held purposely in order that Norway may be made to appear the lesser 
nation of the two. Agitations of a more or less violent nature have on 
several occasions brought the dispute near to the breaking point. Yet 
the personality of King Oscar, it must be noted, twice proved instru- 
mental in preventing open hostilities between the twin nations. Due 
to his conciliatory offices, Sweden conceded the flag question; and the 
banner of Norway is now free from the “union” mark which, in the 
eyes of the Norwegians, informed the world that the latter were to be 
looked upon as the inferior of the two peoples. 

With the entrance of the Crown Prince Gustaf as the Regent of 
Sweden-Norway, during the temporary retirement of his royal parent, 
the disputes between the Swedes and the Norwegians assumed a form far 
more serious than when Oscar II held, so to speak, the balance of power. 
The consular question became the all-pervading problem confronting the 
Storthing, and several Norwegian cabinets foundered on the rocks that 
are piled high around the point at issue. The Swedes stood fast, with 
the assertion that now had come the time to call a halt. Equally per- 
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sistent were the Norwegians with their claim that they were entitled to 
separate consulates, and that nothing would stop them from attaining 
them. 

The fact that Russia is so fully occupied in the East has had its 
bearing as regards the contention between Norway and Sweden. The 
consular demand is not by any means of recent date; but there can be 
little doubt that the fear of Russian aggression has heretofore been the 
check on the insistent Norwegians and the no less unyielding Swedes. 
Since no danger is to be looked for from the land of the Czar, the Scan- 
dinavian hostilities have become aggravated to a considerable extent. 
Crown Prince Gustaf is known to be absolutely against conceding the 
point in dispute. His military predilection does not warrant the peace- 
ful solution that might have been expected from his father, who literally 
regards the pen as far mightier than the sword. Arbitration, whether 
between nations or individuals, has ever been the watchword of King 
Oscar. His international decisions have been rendered in a spirit of fair- 
ness that has earned him the gratitude of more than one nation in Eu- 
rope and America. 

It may not have escaped the reader of current European events that 
on each of the several occasions when ill health forced the King to hand 
over the reins of state to Crown Prince Gustaf, a crisis arrived in the 
ever-present grievance of the Norwegians regarding the separate consu- 
lates. So, too, in the present instance, high words have passed between 
the leaders of each country. The resignation of Professor Hagerup, the 
Prime Minister of the Norwegian Cabinet, came as a great surprise to 
the moderate element, which had hoped that this clear-minded states- 
man would succeed in bringing about some amicable arrangement. 
The negotiations had been carried on for months, and then came the 
final failure, when Mr. Hagerup, during the meeting of the Storthing, 
informed his colleagues that nothing had been accomplished. He con- 
cluded his speech with the words that the crisis had arrived; that while 
the people were possessed of the ardent wish to preserve the good rela- 
tions heretofore existing between the kindred nations, the situation had 
reached the danger stage; and that since he could be no longer of any 
service to his country, he would resign his office, in order that others 
might try to effect a settlement of the dispute. 

In many respects Norway had justice on her side when she insisted 
on separate consulates as for her best interests abroad. As at present 
constituted, the Swedish-Norwegian consulates are open to citizens of 
cither country; but since the posts fall under the jurisdiction of the 
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Swedish Foreign Office, Norwegians feel that they are hampered in the 
discharge of their duties as consuls. More often than not, Swedes occu- 
py the posts abroad. Nor are the Norwegians especially anxious to 
enter this branch of the diplomatic service under the prevailing condi- 
tions. Besides, since the merchant marine of Norway is one of the 
largest in the world, it seems a reasonable desire for the Norwegians to 
have their own commercial representatives in foreign ports, where the 
ships of the nation are such frequent visitors. Furthermore, Norway is 
a free-trade country, while Sweden exacts a tariff. 

From the standpoint of Sweden, her objection to the granting of the 
separate consulates has its merit. It is argued by those who have 
viewed the situation in all its intricate bearings that, if Norway should 
gain her point, the entering wedge would be made for that absolute 
independence which unquestionably isethe dream of every patriotic 
Norseman ; for it is but a step from the separate consulate to separate 
embassies; so that a Norwegian Minister for Foreign Affairs will then 
become a necessity, and the ties that have bound the two peoples will 
disappear. In fact, Norway’s aim, as Sweden saw it, was for the com- 
plete control of her foreign policy. Ever since the arbitration negotia- 
tions between the Storthing and the United States, in 1890, it has been 
a thorn in the side of the Norwegians that, without consulting them, 
the Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs refused the offer of the great 
republic in face of the fact that the Norse parliament had asked King 
Oscar to sign the treaty to the above effect. 

There is another phase in the Norse agitation of the present which 
is significant because of the intense nationalism it carries in its wake. 
A revival of the old Norwegian tongue has for some time occupied the 
minds of the ultra-patriotic sons of the Viking land. To see the lan- 
guage of the “Eddas” and the “Heimskringla” the every-day speech of 
Norway has been their dream and their desire. Centuries ago the old 
Norse tongue prevailed in entire Scandinavia; but gradually it changed 
its ponderous form into what are now the Swedish and Danish languages. 
Except for certain differences of minor importance, the Norwegians and 
the Danes now speak an identical language. To revive the ancient 
speech and make it the true expression of an independent nation is the 
ambition of those who aim at obliterating every tie that recalls she 
former Danish vassalage and the present bond with Sweden. 

Should Norway succeed in maintaining her independence, whether 
through peaceful efforts or by armed force, her future relations to both 
Sweden and Denmark will prove a matter of great concern, not only to 
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the three Scandinavian countries, but to Europe as a whole. As for 
Denmark, the press of that country is already giving voice as to what is 
likely to happen in the north when Norway becomes free. The Danes 
look upon such a change as one making rather for that greater Scandi- 
navia, the thought of which every now and then rises to the surface in 
the Northlands. On the dissolution of the union with Sweden, Norway’s 
indomitable spirit will blast the way for another union, an alliance, de- 
fensive or offensive, as the interests of Scandinavia might crave. Dreams 
of the olden times, when the Vikings held sway through all Northern 
Europe, have their revival in the minds of many of Scandinavia’s war- 
like sons. The fighting spirit of the Northmen is but lying dormant, 
ready to spring to the fore should conditions call it forth. The glorious 
contests of the past show what the people of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden are capable of doing when put upon their mettle. 

But there are other, and perhaps greater, compensations in store for 
a united Scandinavia. Those more moderate in their estimate of the 
future feel assured that a commercial union between the three countries 
is about to be consummated. The possibilities of such a pact give 
assurance that the industrial and agricultural conditions in the north 
would attain to proportions decidedly advantageous to each partner in 
the scheme. In their relations to the rest of Europe, the Scandinavians 
would then be as united as if one ruler held the sceptre. 

Reverting to the possibility of Norway attaining her end and hold- 
ing the independence recently declared, it is hardly to be inferred that 
a republic would be established. Under conditions as free and un- 
hampered as in the case of Denmark and Sweden-Norway, the monarch- 
ical institution has at no time been distasteful to the Norsemen. In- 
deed, it has been said, in some of the most radical circles, that to prove 
their good-will toward the Swedish royal house, the Norwegians would 
be willing to accept as their king one of the younger princes of the pres- 
ent dynasty. While it is true that Norway some time ago abolished 
titles indicating an aristocracy, the separate kingly office would in no 
wise interfere with the Constitution, which makes for self-government 
as democratic as that of the Constitution of England. The old Norse 
kings sprang from the people — there are among the peasants of Norway 
to-day many direct descendants of those Viking fighters — and the an- 
cestry of the Bernadottes agrees sufficiently with this tradition to make 
a prince of the Swedish house prove an acceptable ruler. On the part of 
the Norwegians, it would be a graceful acknowledgment that Oscar II 


had fulfilled his mission as a people’s leader, and his remaining days 
10 
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would pass amid conditions equally satisfying to the people of the two 
brother nations. 

In an hour when the dispute, unfortunately, is as yet far from set- 
tled, it may be pertinent to inquire into the status of Norway when, as 
a province of Denmark, the country chafed under a tutelage the most 
distasteful it had ever experienced. Between the years 1537 and 1814 
the history of independent Norway is as a closed book. In nearly 
every activity Danish supremacy held sway. Many wars marked that 
period, and, instead of gaining by the conflicts in which she was made 
to participate, Norway suffered losses that sapped her strength. 

It was Napoleon’s defeat at Leipsic and Bernadotte’s invasion of the 
Danish territory of Holstein which effected the Peace of Kiel, January 
14, 1814, when Norway was ceded to Sweden. Thenceforth the spirit 
of the people asserted itself continually. From a province the country 
rose to the dignity of a state. As part of the dual kingdom, the Nor- 
wegians have prospered materially, although the vision of absolute liberty 
has been constantly before their eyes as vouchsafing even greater honors 
in the family of nations. In the spheres of art and culture Norway has 
already attained a stage of supreme importance. 

As distinguished from that other glorious epoch, when the kings of 
Norway stood as the embodiment of martial valor and the spirit of con- 
quest, the period that began with the union of the Swedes and the 
Norwegians proved an era of intellectual achievement hardly matched 
by any other European nation. The patriotic literature of the Werge- 
lands and the Welhavens was the forerunner of the work of that mas- 
ter-spirit among the Norsemen, Bjirnstjerne Bjirnson. The labors of 
this great Norwegian poet and dramatist are bearing fruit throughout 
the entire land. The school system of the country has been productive 
of a general culture, which includes the peasant of the mountain district 
and the laborer in the city. Together with Henrik Ibsen, yet in a 
manner diametrically the reverse of that characterizing the great sceptic, 
Bjérnson has spread the fame of Norway throughout the world. As 
an exponent of human nature in all its intricacies, Ibsen is to-day pro- 
claimed the foremost of psychological anatomists. With Bjiérnson the 
superior forces at work in mankind constitute the all-important factor. 
This proved the inspiration which led him to write the national song of 
Norway, which even the Swedes admire, since it is emblematic of entire 
Scandinavia. So, too, in the domain of music, Edvard Grieg strikes the 
true note of Northern patriotism, which tells the world that here is a 
people free of fancy and brooking no restraint. 
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It was the German Emperor, with that prescience which the nations 
have learned to respect, who first appreciated what a united Scandinavia 
would stand for in the affairs of Europe. From the moment when Bis- 
marck was dismissed from office, the policy of the Iron Chancellor 
toward Scandinavia was reversed by his imperial master. William II 
began that rapprochement toward the northern countries which not only 
earned him the good-will of the Scandinavians, but insured international 
peace throughout Europe. It is a fact, not easily disguised, that, but for 
Bismarck, the Danes would not have suffered the loss of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein in the manner which caused the Prussians to ask the aid of Aus- 
tria at the very outset. Not that Emperor William is better disposed 
to return to Denmark the conquered territory than to return Alsace- 
Lorraine gratuitously to the French, yet his desire for the friendship 
of his neighbors is in evidence through all that he does and says. His 
astuteness in this particular has never been more apparent than during 
his several visits to Scandinavia within recent years. 

There is trustworthy information to the effect that, from the political 
standpoint of the German Emperor, the future Scandinavia must be reck- 
oned with as an entity. That is, with absolute independence assured 
to Norway, Denmark and Sweden would be her true allies in everything 
affecting the three countries, individually or collectively. Through all 
the various disputes between the Swedes and the Norwegians, Kaiser 
William has remained an interested spectator. In some respects his at- 
titude has been anomalous in Scandinavian eyes; for, while he is the 
professed friend of Crown Prince Gustaf of Sweden, he nevertheless, 
when in the north, spends his time among the democratic sons of Nor- 
way. It is still fresh in the minds of the Northmen how William II 
came to their aid when the disastrous fire at Aalesund laid that town 
in ashes. His liberality toward the inhabitants continued during the 
many months that elapsed before they had recovered from the awful visi- 
tation. 

The fate of Finland and the ruthlessness of Russia in the governing 
of what is now a province of the empire may, after all, prove to the 
Swedes the necessity of acknowledging Norway’s independence for the 
sake of Scandinavian unity. Sooner or later the Russian bear will 
cease warring in Manchuria, whether as victor or vanquished. What- 
ever the outcome may be, the Muscovite will not forget the anti-Russian 
sentiment displayed by the Swedes quite openly and unreservedly. 
Political agitators have found Swedish soil their haven when escape from 
their native land has been their only alternative. Revolutionary litera- 
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ture has come from the printing presses of the country on the Baltic. 
Of all this Russia has been aware; yet in her present predicament she 
has been unable to prevent it. Should Finland be able to make common 
cause with the Russian patriots in a successful attempt to gain greater 
freedom, Russian aggression of Sweden may be avoided. If not, the 
day of reckoning will find the soldiers of the Czar massing on the Swed- 
ish frontier; and only the efforts of Scandinavian armed resistance, 
backed by the army and navy of either England or Germany, could 
prevent a catastrophe which would mean irretrievable defeat. Know- 
ing what Russian supremacy over the Scandinavian peninsula would 
mean to Germany, it is not difficult to understand why the friend- 
ship of the latter country for Russia is but half-hearted and in danger 
of disappearing entirely. 

A reassociation of the three Scandinavian countries, and their alli- 
ance with a power like Germany, would augment the navy of the Kaiser 
to a much greater extent than is generally supposed would be the case. 
Sweden to-day possesses nine battleships, while Norway has four ships 
of this construction, and Denmark seven. About fifteen protected cruis- 
ers are in service, and the more than one hundred torpedo-boats would 
prove invaluable in the waters where the Russian men-of-war would be 
at the mercy of the Scandinavian seamen, who know every inch of the 
ground. The equipment of the Scandinavian navies is of the very best ; 
and as for personnel to man the ships, no nations have better material 
for that purpose than have Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. The ton- 
nage of the merchant marine of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark reaches 
the enormous figure of almost 3,000,000, the tonnage of Norway alone 
exceeding that of France. As the tonnage of the German mercantile 
marine is only a little more than 3,000,000, it may be readily seen 
how much Germany would have to gain by a union that would make 
the Kaiser the supreme arbiter in the Baltic and the North Sea, with 
only England as a rival for that honor. 

The feelings of the Scandinavians for the British are of the most 
friendly nature, and have been augumented recently by the betrothal of 
an English princess to a prince of the house of Bernadotte; and their 
desire to retain this friendship completely would be their only reason for 
not meeting the wishes of William II as readily as might be supposed. 
Still, the recent greetings between the royal kinsmen have been of a 
nature to suggest that King Edward himself might wish to enter into a 
scheme that would include Great Britain, Germany, and the new Scandi- 
navia. Such a combination would be the best possible check to Russia”: 
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aggression westward, and make inviolate the territory embracing Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. 

Europe has had greater diplomatic surprises within men’s memories, 
and a consolidated Scandinavia might bring about a second Union of 
Calmar, when, for more than a century, the King of Denmark was 
recognized as the power of the Northern seas. Then Finland was part 
of the political entity, and the Finns of to-day would ask for no better 
fate than to be joined again to the people with whom they have so much 
in common. Russia has not been blind as to what the future may 
bring to bear against her. Her evident desire to please both England 
and Germany, while tied body and soul in Manchuria, is probably due 
to her recognition of a future contingency. Scandinavia, then, is the 
key to the international situation which will follow upon the struggle 
between the sons of Nippon and the Muscovites. 

Viewing the northern situation in the light of a world-episode of 
far-reaching consequences, the career of Oscar II must come in for a 
considerable share of attention. No matter whether an independent 
Norway results from the present contention, or whether the consular 
question will once more be relegated to the rear, the King of Sweden- 
Norway has done his whole duty to the nations he has ruled so ably. 
As he retires from the active participation in the affairs of the Govern- 
ment, his distinguishing traits are his strength of character,a mind sin- 
gularly free from prejudices, and an intellectual grasp which makes him 
equally well at home in the world of letters and that of science. As an 
enthusiastic student, an investigator, or a critic, his labors entitle him to 
recognition as one whose sphere of activity has shown him equal to his 
self-imposed tasks. To the biographer of the future he must appeal most 
forcefully. Like that other grand monarch, Christian IX of Denmark, 
both the political and the family life of Oscar II reveals an unblemished 
record —the reward of faithful guardianship. Should Crown Prince 
Gustaf succeed in gaining and retaining the respect of his Scandinavian 
subjects to an equal degree, it would prove one of the strongest factors 
toward unifying the interests of the Swedes and the Norwegians. 

Oscar IT came to the throne in 1872, succeeding his brother, Charles 
XV, who had no sons. His literary and artistic talents he inherited 
from his father. Oscar I was a monarch of liberal tendencies and his 
reign was marked by a steady advancement of the two peoples. Many 
internal improvements were introduced, and the Norwegian Storthing, 
which up to 1869 had met in triennial sessions, from that year on 
convened annually. 
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Oscar, on ascending the throne, displayed the same democratic inter- 
est in the people as did his brother and his father before him. He 
mingled freely with his Swedish and Norwegian subjects, the law gov- 
erning the union prescribing that the King of Norway should take up 
his residence periodically in the latter country. His visits among the 
Norsemen were always looked upon as events strengthening the ties 
that have bound the monarch to his subjects. Political differences 
aside, the Norwegians have been a unit in admitting that no other ruler 
could have done better by them, in view of the fact that he was obliged 
to maintain the equipoise between them and their Swedish brethren. 
For thirty-three years Oscar has succeeded in keeping the two nations 
at peace with each other, in spite of the difficulities engendered through 
the restiveness of the ultra-national element among the Norwegians. 

Had fate decreed otherwise than that the King of Sweden-Norway 
should assume the royal purple, his high mentality must have brought 
him into great prominence, no matter what had been his sphere of activity 
among men. Oscar II is possessed of that rare individuality which 
William of Germany displays in his own characteristic fashion. Yet 
the difference in their years is no more marked than are the differences 
in the idiosyncrasies of these rulers. While both evince the keenest 
interest in all that concerns the betterment of their people — their intel- 
lectual progress, and their endeavors to surpass in the arena of art and 
literature — in the case of Oscar of Sweden the war-lord spirit does not 
touch a sympathetic chord. In this respect his son is much more in 
harmony with uié German Emperor. Should Crown Prince Gustaf fail 
to curb his military predilection, he might precipitate at any moment 
what his father during his entire reign has been assiduous in preventing. 

As the patron of scientific investigations, Oscar of Sweden has earned 
the gratitude of the world. So, too, the various explorations and expe- 
ditions which have made Scandinavia a household word among the 
nations were made possible largely through his munificence. Among 
the achievements due to his patronage of those who did the actual work, 
those of Nordenskjiild, Nansen, Hedin, and many others stand forth 
conspicuous. The fate of Andrée has ever proved a personal loss to the 
King, who, until the last, clung to the hope that the daring navigator 
of the air would yet be heard from. The Nobel prizes and their inter- 
national distribution are to-day among his most cherished enterprises, 
and hold his attention with each recurring session of the committee 
which confers the awards. 

Probably the renown of King Oscar as a man of culture rests on 
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what he has accomplished in the domain of pure literature. Besides 
the Scandinavian languages, his linguistic range includes English, Ger- 
man, French, Russian, Spanish, and Italian. Among the King’s trans- 
lations which have placed his countrymen in touch with foreign masters, 
are “Le Cid” and Goethe’s best produtions — to-day standard literature 
in Sweden. The national poetry of the country has been enriched by 
many songs, the music of which the King has likewise composed. The 
splendid Easter hymn, now sung in all the Swedish churches, Oscar 
wrote and dedicated to his countrymen years ago. Among his many 
other notable contributions may be mentioned “Songs of Nature and the 
Sea”; “Tasso”; the drama, “Castle Kronberg”; and the translation of 
Voltaire’s “Memoirs of Charles XII of Sweden.” As a climax to a lit- 
erary life unexampled among European royalty, Oscar is now engaged 
in writing his memoirs. 

The retiring King of Sweden, the fourth sovereign of the house of 
Ponte Corvo, is the grandson of Marshal Bernadotte. This favorite of 
Napoleon was elected heir apparent to the Crown of Sweden in 1810. 
Eight years later he ascended the throne under the name of Charles 
XIV, and at his death, March 8, 1844, his only son, Oscar, became his 
successor. Oscar died on July 8, 1859, and was succeeded by his eld- 
est son, Charles XV. Oscar II became King of Sweden-Norway in 
1872, when his brother died, leaving no male issue. 

Oscar II is married to the daughter of the late Duke William of 
Nassau. Queen Sophia has proved herself in every way a worthy help- 
mate to her royal spouse. The couple has four cu."ren, all sons: 
Crown Prince Gustaf, Prince Oscar Bernadotte, Prince Charles, and 
Prince Eugene. It was Prince Oscar Bernadotte, it will be remembered, 
who, some years ago, renounced his succession to the throne, in order to 
marry Ebba Munck, a lady-in-waiting to his mother. Of the other 
children of the King and Queen of Sweden, Gustaf is married to Princess 
Victoria, a daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden. Charles went to 
Denmark for his bride, the charming Princess Ingeborg, daughter of the 
Danish Crown Prince Frederik. Prince Eugene is as yet unmarried, 
rumors every now and then linking his name with one or another Euro- 
pean beauty. Indeed, a short time ago it was whispered that a fair 
daughter of the United States had been chosen by this artist-prince. 
There is considerable doubt, however, that Eugene will search outside 
the circle of royal blood when the proper moment arrives. 

Many grandchildren bless the home life of the King and Queen of 
Sweden. In direct succession to the throne is Prince Gustaf Adolf, 
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the eldest son of the Crown Prince. The close relations with Denmark 
and the Germar: principalities bring about frequent exchanges of courte- 
sies and royal visits; tho reunions of the entire family at Stockholm 
being most delightful occasions. As in the case of Louise, the lamented 
Queen of Denmark, the Queen of Sweden is a mother to all who seek 
her cherished counsel. The poor people of the dual kingdom know 
her charities. Her ready assistance where struggling genius tries to 
make its way, has earned her many blessings and repaid itself a hun- 
dredfold. As a champion of the rights of woman, the daughters of 
Scandinavia look upon the Swedish Queen as their leader in thought and 
action. 

If Norway, as has been intimated, should take to herself a son of 
this royal lineage, she would gain much in European prestige, while 
retaining every democratic principle inherent in a free and enlightened 
government. As separate entities, the nations may be made strong 
enough to warrant Scandinavia in taking her place in line with Powers 
greatly superior in numbers. Moreover, should the new triple alliance 
of the north enter intimately into the company of Germany or England, 
or both, the Scandinavian sphere of influence must once again extend 
from the Baltic to the North Sea. 

JULIUS MORITZEN. 


